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GLITBRATURB. 


| 80 good—so rich, racy, and full of humour, that we were only the more delighted strikes, I'll have’ee out, danged if I doant ! Good night, zur ;’—and exxt Boots. 
to meet them once again, and we welcomed them as old friends. As, however, “+ And now I'll pack my portmanteau.’ 








POEMS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


SONG. 
From the German of Holty. 
Rosen auf den Weg gestreum. 
O, strew the way with rosy flowers, 
And dupe with smiles thy grief and gloom, 
For tarnished wreaths and songless hours 
Await thee in the tomb. 
Lo! in the brilliant festal hall 
How lightly Youth and Beauty tread ! 
Yet, gaze again—the grass is tall 
Above their charnel bed ! 
In blaze of noon the jewelled bride 
Before the altar plights her faith : 
Ere weep the skies of eventide 
Her eyes are dulled in death ! 
Then sigh no more—if life is brief 
So are its woes ; and why repine? 
Pavilioned by the linden leaf 
We'll quaff the chaliced wine. 
Wild music from the nightingale 
Comes floating on the loaded breeze, 
To mingle in the bowery vale 
With hum of summer bees : 
‘Then taste the joys that God bestows, 
The beaded wine, the faithful kiss, 
For while the tide of Pleasure flows, 
Death bares his black abyss. 
In vain the Zephyr’s breath perfumes 
The House of Death—in vain its tones 
Shall mourn at midnight round the tombs 
Where sleep our blackening bones. 
The starbright bow! is broken there, 
The witchery of the lute is o’er, 
And—wreck of wrecks !—there lie the Fair, 
Whose beauty wins no more! 
—~—. 


A Poet's Portfolio; or, Minor Poeins: in three books. 


gomery. 


Let unbelievers say what they will, they can never make our world utterly | 


London: Longman & Co. 


| many of the papers to which we especially refer, were published when the pre- “Tt was a bitter cold night, and my bed-room fire had gone out. Except the 
| Sent generation was yet in its bib and tucker, they will not only be delightful, rush-candle, in a pierced tin box, I had nothing to cheer the gloom of a very 
but new to most of our readers. We shall give but one extract to day. large apartment, the walls of which (now dotted all over by the melancholy rays 
| EARLY RISING. of the rushlight, as they struggled through the holes of the box,) were of dark- 
“T do not call him an early riser who, once in his life, may have been forced brown wainscot—but one solitary wax taper. There lay coats, trowsers, linen, 
out of his bed at eight o’clock on a November morning, in consequence of his books, papers, dressing materials, in dire confusion, about the room. In despair, 
| house having been on fire ever since seven ; nor would I attach such a stigma to! sat me down at the foot of the bed, and contemplated the chaos around me. 
him who, in the sheer spirit of foolhardiness and bravado, should for once and My energies were paralyzed by the scene. Had it been to gain a kingdom, I 
away ‘awake, arise,’ even three or four hours earlier, in the same inclement COUuld not have thrown a glove into the portmanteau; so, resolving to defer 
season: I, myself, have doneit! But the fact is, that the thing, as aconstant the packing till the morrow, I got into bed. 
practice, is impossible to one who is not ‘to the manner born.’ He must be ‘My slumbers were fitful—disturbed. Horrible dreams assailed me. Series 
taught it, as a fish is taught to swim, from his earliest infancy. * * of watches each pointing to the hour of rour, passed slowly before me—then, 
“I know it may be objected to me that chimney sweepers, dustmen, &c., are time-pieces—dials of larger size—and, at last, enormous steeple-clocks, all 
early risers ; but this I would rather take to be a vulgar error than admit it as a pointing to rour, Four, Four. 
fact! what proof can you adduce that they have yet been to bed? For my own A change came o’er the spirit of my dream, 
part, IT am unwilling to think so uncharitably of human nature as to believe that and endless processions of watchmen moved along, each mournfully dinning in 
any created being would force another to quit his bed at five o’clock, on a frosty my ears, ‘ Past four o’clock.’ At length I was attacked by nightmare. Me- 
morning. * * : & thought I was an hourglass—old Father Time bestrode me—he pressed upon 
- I have confessed that once, in the sheer spirit of bravado, I myself rose (or me with unendurable weight—fearfully and threateningly did he wave his 
premised to rise,) at that ignominious period of the night, known, or rather heard scythe above my head—he grinned at me, struck three blows, audible blows, 
of, by the term ‘four in the morning.’ My folly deserved a severe punishment, with the handle of his scythe, on my breast, stooped his huge head, and shriek- 
which, indeed, it received in its own consequences : but, since I have lately been | eq in my ear— ; , 
informed that ‘a good-natured friend’ is of opinion that it merits the additional ‘** Vore o’clock, zur; I zay it be vore o'clock.’ 
chastisement of public exposure, I will (to spare him the pain of bestowing it; «Jt was the awful voice of Boots. 
upon me,) inflict the lash with my own hand. ‘“«* Well, I hear you,’ groaned I. 
‘“‘T had the pleasure of spending the last Christmas holidays very agreeably «“¢ But I doan’t hear you. Vore o'clock, zur.” 
with a family at Bristol. «* Very well, very well, that'll do.’ 
* Having an appointment of some importance, for the eighth of January, in| «« Beggin’ your pardon, but it woan’t do, zur. 
London, [ had settled that my visit should terminate on Twelfth-night. Onthe | gur’ * * * 
pre baler bye d ng engl suing thoes seenty Fig any particular mode |“ And here he thundered away at the door ; nor,did he cease knocking till I 
| brought to the subject by the various pecs Figs. va lin wisi es osted on beer’ me up ond hed shawn enyeslt to bis in eocee to 7“ “oy —— 
| walls. The ‘ Hightlyer ’ announced its de arture at three in the » © enna pi That "ll do, zat; ‘ee toald I to carl fused ont} bene i he cat on gunaeny. 
rational hour; the *Magnet’ at ten in the 16. apdrctcrt Bo of the earliest ; Tlie 7 Soe the estiligh. Os yey, pes sg nt” apne - wna 
| whilst the * Wonder ’ was advertised to start ever mornin at five rocine! rrt— | with Oe sen of 0 fog, o pasutiel to, which Lenten tnel pig: S gene 
© daring tqneahaie —.S ry gi P Beh perfect November days, could scarcely have produced. A dirty, drizzling rain 
: | was falling. My heart sank within me. It was now twenty minutes past four. 





’Ee must get up—part vore, 





‘* We often experience an irresistible impulse to interfere in some matter, 


| Siinply because it happens to be no business of ours; and, the case in question | 


| being clearly no affair of mine, I resolved to inquire into it. I went into the 


By James Mont- | coach-oflice, expecting to be told, in answer to my very first question, that the 


advertisement was altogether a ruse de guerre. 
** «So, sir,’ said I, to the book-keeper, ‘ you start a coach to London at five 


prosaic ; the spirit of song is immortal, and would live for ever, if only in the | in the morning ”” 
heart of man; and to us, to borrow a word from our brethren on the other side | 6 Ves, sir,’ replied he—and with the most perfect nonchalance ! 
' 


of the Atlantic, the present ‘ revival’ among our poets has been most interest- | 


ing and gratifying. 


The fame of James Montgomery, as it has been wide spread, has also been 


““* You understand me? At five—/five ?—in the morNiNG ?’ rejoined I, with 
an emphasis sufficiently expressive of doubt. 
| ‘* Yes, sir: five to a minute—two minutes later you'll lose your place.” 


peculiar, for he may be called, without offence, the poet of the Dissenters. His ** This exceeded all my notions of human impudence. It was evident I had | 
— te hy — on mie te a Roe ta to admit the ope a . | —_ an yr mine to work: so I determined upon digging into it a few | 
Scott, an ey have given hours of happiness to many a gentile one who shrun athoms deeper. 
with fear at the names of Byron and Moore, and eben Guinend the lofty Words- | ‘‘‘ And would you, now, venture to book a place for me? 
worth himself too excursive in his flights, and too coldly philosophical. We! ‘* Let you know directly, sir—(Hand down the “* Wonder” Lunnun-book, 
have often, in idle moments, speculated upon the mind of this large class of per- | there.)—When for, sir?” 
sons who live on their useful and active lives so little regarded and thought of **T stood aghast at the fellow’s coolness. 
bythe rest of the world. It was as the speech of this mind from the mouth of ‘* After a momentary pause, * For to-morrow,’ said I. 
astrong man, that Adam Clarke’s biography was so interesting to us, beyond ‘“** Full outside, sir; just one place vacant i.’ 
the mere gratification of personal curiosity— it is as the song of this mind that “The very word, ‘ outside,’ bringing forcibly to my mind the idea of ten or 
we “ woth manly cp ape ae . James a oe As the he — ae + pape being pray bad ores means, to —_ them- 
poet, from being set on high, a little nearer the heavens than his brethren in ge- | Selves on the top of a coach, on a dark, dull, dingy, drizzling morning in January, 
neral, sees further out into the distance, and may perchance overlook the dwarf | confirmed me in my belief that the whole affair was, what is vulgarly called a 
party-walls which hedge out sect from sect, and system from system,—it is to | ‘ take-in.’ 
him that we ought to look for the spreading abroad of a large and benevolent | ‘‘* So you will venture then to book a place for me?’ 
faith—it is he who should be earnest in diffusing a spirit of love and toleration. | ‘‘* Yes, sir, if you please.’ 
All religious poets are seers as well as singers, and have a large stewardship *** And perhaps, you will go so far as to receive half my fare ?’ 
committed to them. The one under notice has always discharged his duty | “*Tf you please, sir—one pound two.’ 
faithfully—we do not remember one line of Montgomery’s verse which is | ri you are an extraordinary person! Perhaps, now—pray be attentive 
troubled with bitterness or bigotry. | —perhaps, now, you will carry on the thing so far as to receive the whole !’ 
If the present collection of small poems, many of which have appeared in| “ ‘If you please, sir—two pound four.’ 
Annuals, does little to increase his general fame, it will still be welcome to all | paid him the money, observing, at the same time, and in a tone calculated | 
with whom he is already a household bard. We are pressed for space this week, | to impress his imagination with a vivid picture of attorneys, counsel, judge, and 
and can only give one of the poems we had marked for extract :— jury—‘ You shall hear from me again.’ ” 
THE SKY-LARK. Pac: If you please, sir ; to-morrow morning, at five punctual—start to a minute, 
(ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND.) Oa ees ae bie TT 
On hearing one singing at daybreak, during a sharp frost, on the 17th of Febru-| “And this he uttere without a blush ¢ °° 
ary, 1832, while the author was on travel. To what expedients, thought I, as I left the office, ‘ men will resort, for 
O warn away the gloomy night the purpose of injuring their neighbours! Here is one who exposes himself to 
Wh. sianhs seaien the pen wr ring the consequences of an action at law, or, at least, to the expense of sending me 
Stel af ted dean inks antl a to town in a chaise and four, at a reasonable hour of the day; and all fur so 
a j at’ h ng, paltry an advantage as that of preventing my paying a trifling sum to a rival 
Soar through thine e omens of light, proprietor—and on the preposterous pretence, too, of sending me off at five in 
Till nought in heaven mine eye can see, the morning "’ 
Except the morning star and thee. “The first person I met was my friend, Mark Nortington, and 
O welcome in the cheerful day ! ; ‘** Even now, though months have since rolled over my head, I shudder at the 
Through rosy clouds the shades retire, — recollection of the agonies I suffered, when assured by him of the frightful fact 
The sun hath touch’d thy plumes with fire, that I had, really and truly, engaged myse}f to travel in a coach which, really 
And girt thee with a golden ray: and truly, would start at five in the morning! * * * 
Now shape and voice are vanish’d quite, ‘It may be asked why I did not forfeit my forty-four shillings, and thus escape 
Nor eye nor ear can track thy flight. the calamity. No; the laugh would have been too much against me: so, re- 
Could I translate thy strains, and give solving to put a bold face on the matter, I 
Words to thy notes in human tongue, tively swaggered about the streets of Bristol, for an hour or two, with all the 
The sweetest lay that ere I sung, self-importance of one who has already performed some extraordinary exploit, 
The lay that would the longest live, and is conscious that the wondering gaze of the multitude is directed towards 
I might record upon this page, him. Being condemned to the miseries, it was but fair I should enjoy the ho- 
And sing thy song from age to age. nours, of the undertaking. To every person I met, with whom [ had the 
But speech of mine can ne’er reveal slightest acquaintance, | said aloud, ‘I start at five to-morrow morning at 
Secrets so freely told above, the same time adjusting my cravat and pulling up my collar ; and went into three 
Yet is their burden joy and love or four shops and purchased trifles, for which I had no earthly occasion, for the 
And all the bliss a bird can feel, 





| 
| 
j 








| was cemented tothe dish ; my shaving-brush was a mass of ice. 


| ‘They were both left-footed ! 


I will not say  walked——I posi- | 


I was master of no more than forty disposable minutes, and, in that brief space, 
what had I not todo! The duties of the toilet were indispensable—the port- 
| manteau must be packed—and, run as fast as I might, I could not get to the 
| coach-office in less than ten minutes. Hot water was a luxury not to be procured : 
| at that villanous hour not a human being in the house (nor, do I firmly believe, 
in the universe entire.) had risen—my unfortunate self, and my companion in 
| wretchedness, poor Boots, excepted. The water in the jug was frozen; but, by 
| dint of hammering upon it with the handle of the poker, I succeeded in enticing 
| out about as much as would have filled a tea-cup. ‘Two towels, which had been 
| left wet in the room, were standing on a chair, bolt upright, as stiff as the poker 
itself, which you might almost as easily have bent. The tooth-brushes were 
riveted to the glass in which I had left them, and of which (in my haste to dis- 
engage them from their stronghold,) they carried away a fragment; the soap 
In shape more 
appalling Discomfort had never appeared on earth. I approached the looking 
glass.—Even had all the materials fur the operation been tolerably thawed, it 
was impossible to use a razor by such a light. 
** Who’s there !’ 
«Now, if ee please, zur; no time to lose; only twenty-vive minutes to 
vive.” 
*T lost my self-possession—I have often wondered that morning did not un- 
settle my mind. 
“There was no time for the performance of anything like a comfortable toilet. 
I resolved therefore to defer it altogether till the coach should stop to breakfast. 


| «I'll pack my portmanteau ; that must be done.’ Jn went whatever happened to 


In my haste, I had thrust in, amongst my own things, one 
Everything must come out again. 


come first to hand. 
of mine host's frozen towels. 

‘** Who's there” 

‘« «Now, zur; ’ee’ll be too late, zur!’ 

«* Coming !’ 

“Everything was now gathered together—the portmanteau would not lock. 
No matter, it must be content to travel to town in a dishabille of straps. Where 
were my boots? In my hurry, I had packed away both pair. It was impossible 
to travel to London, on such a day, in slippers. Again was everything to be 
undone. 

« « Now, zur, coach be going.’ ' 

“The most unpleasant part of the ceremony of hanging (scarcely excepting 
the closing act) must be the hourly notice given to the culprit of the exact length 
of time he has still to live. Gould any circumstance have added much to the 
miseries of my situation, most assuredly it would ave been those unfeeling 
reminders. 

“*]'m coming,’ again replied I, with a groan. 
boots.’ 


‘I have only to pull on my 


Then must I open the rascally portmanteau 
again. 

«* Please, zur—’ 

‘«¢ What in the name of the 

*** Coach be gone, please, zur.’ 

«“*Gone! Is there a chance of my overtaking it?’ 

“«Bless’ee! noa, zur; not as Jem Robbins do droive. 
by now.’ 

“«* You are certain of that?” 

“<* T warrant ’ee, zur.’ ‘ 

“ At this assurance I felt a throb of joy, which was almost a compensation for 
all my sufferings past. pooy ' 

“* Boots,’ said I, ‘ you are a kind-hearted creature, and I will give you an 
additional half-crown. Let the house be kept perfectly quiet, and desire the 
chambermaid to call me——’ 

“«* At what o'clock, zur?’ 

“* This day three months at the earliest.’ ” 

—— 





do you want now?” 


He be vive mile off 





pure gratification of my vain-glory, in saying, ‘Be sure you send them to- 
Whose wing in heaven to earth is bound, night, for I start at five in the morning !’ 
Whose home and heart are on the ground. ‘ But, beneath all this show of gallantry, my heart, like that of many another 
Unlike the lark be thou. my friend ! hero on equally desperate occasions—my heart was ill at ease. 
No downward cares thy thoughts engage, . 3 . + + * a 
But in thine house of pilgrimage, “T returned to Reeves’s Hotel, College Green, where I was lodging. * * * 
Though from the ground thy songs ascend, “The individual who, at this time, so ably filled the important office of 
Still be their burden joy and love, ‘ Boots,’ at the hotel, was acharacter. Be it remembered that, in his youth, 


A VOYAGE TO THE NORTH SEAS. 

CHAPTER 1. 
| During the war with France, the students of Edinburgh imbibed and dis- 
| played a more than common portion of the pugnacious disposition which the 
| great national quarrel fostered. The Braid Hills and the recesses of Arthur's 
| Seat became the scene of many duels, nut a few of which were fatal. Thecir- 


| cumstances which we are about to record, arose out of one of these juvenile 


— Heaven is thy home, the heart above. 


he had been discharged from his place for omitting to call a gentleman, who was | rencontres ;—and there will be many—then fellow-students with the present 





to go by one of the morning coaches, and who, in consequence of such neglect, | hero and writer—now grave and reverend seignors in law, physic, and divinity— 
missed his journey. This misfortune made a lasting impression on the intelli- | who will recognize the adventures of one, that, during our time, bore away the 
gent mind of Mr. Boots. | most distinguished honours. 

“* Boots,’ said I, in a mournful tone, ‘ you must call me at four o’clock.’ Frank Arundel, on his taking his degree of M.D., gave, as is usual, a feast to 


, It is pleasant to think that the sound and unobtrusive merit of the poet has 
ately met its reward. 
, . 

: SKETCHES AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
etches and Recollections. 
Th 2 vols. Published for Henry Colburn by R. Bentley. ““« Want it, indeed! no; but I must.’ 
on = are two capital volumes. It is true that we remembered, as we turned “* Well, zur, I'll carl’ee ; if you be as sure to get up as I be to carl’ee, you'll 

Ne leaves, to have read most of the papers before ; but they are all| not knoa what two minutes arter vore means in your bed. Sure as ever clock 


«Do ’ee want to get up, zur!’ inquired he, with a broad Somersetshire his friends,—where a quarrel having arisen between his dearest friend, Harry 
By John Poole, Esq. Author of ‘ Paul Pry,’ &c. | twang. Hollyoak, and himself, they fought, and Harry was borne, to all appearance, life- 

| less from the field. Hollyoak was a lieutenant in His Majesty’s navy, had been 
the companion of Arundel’s boyhood, and, to add to the unhappy nature of the 
affair, was betrothed to Frank’s sister, Harriet, who was the grand toast of the 


Sk 
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Westmoreland youths. The anguish of Arundel may be imagined under this 
miserable misfortune. For some tine he would not leave the body, and per- 
sisted in his intention of giving himself up to the authorities. At last, however, 
he was prevailed on to fly, and after a succession of adventures, which it is un- 
necessary to relate, found himself on board the Labrador, a Greenland whale 
ship, in which he had engaged himself as surgeon. | 

The captain of the Labrador, by name Bellamy, was a vain, shallow, over- 
bearing man, who possessed neither the bluff good humour of a seaman, nor the 
courtesy of a well-bred landsman. He piqued himseli upon a certain prim pecu- 
liar manner, which he mistook for politeness, and which sat as ill upon his vulgar 
carcase as would a silk cloak upon the back of a scavenger. It was impossible 
for Frank to conceal the contempt and disgust which the general conduct of the 
captain created. This, of course, the latter soon perceived, but he was prevented 
by the respect which, in spite of himself, he felt’ for Arundel, from inflicting on 
him any humiliating insult. Perhaps there is nothing more calculated to stimu- 


late hate 1m a little mind than such constrained respect as Bellamy paid to Arun- | 


del. He hated him the more bitterly, because he could not despise him. The 
natural consequence of such feelings between two persons, thrown continually 
in each other’s way, was a quarrel, in which the whole bitterness and ferocity of 
the captain’s hate, was foiled by the superior address of Arundel, who, having 
gained the confidence of the whole crew, was enabled to despise the attempts of 
Bellamy to injure him. From this time, the darkest schemes of treachery were 
cherished by the captain, who vowed in his heart that Arundel should not return 
home alive. Such was the state of matters on board the Labrador, when, after 
some days of stormy weather, having reached the latitude of 60° north, and lon- 
gitude 10° west, they fell in with a small vessel in distress. The wind, fortu- 
nately, lulled a little at the time the crew of the Labrador perceived the wreck, 
pe rmitting them to send out boats; in one of which Arundel went, in order to 
give his assistance if required. ‘The scene which met his eyes, as he stepped 
on the deck of the shattered little’vessel, was such as to freeze his very blood 
with horror. On the deck, in the after part of the vessel, with her hands lashed 
toa heavy spar, and an immense profusion of light hair half veiling her naked 
bosom, lay the inanimate form of a female about seventeen or eighteen years of 
age. A gaunt old mariner was stretched near her, who seemed to have been 
arrested by death in completing the dreadful purpose, which the position of the 
group sufficiently indicated. One huge, dark, bony hand, from which, famine 
seemed to have abstracted every particle of flesh, was fastened on her shoulder 
—the harsh outline and horny skin of his hand and arm contrasting strongly with 
the almost starry radiance of the limb which it grasped ; while the other hand 
clutched a large seaman’s knife, with a force which had caused the blood to 
spring from under the nails. Near them were kneeling (or reclining) three or 
four seamen, whose shrivelled features, livid lips, and dim eyes, showed that 
they were in the last stage of famine. Whether from joy at their unexpected 
deliverance, or horror at the deed which the agonies of hunger had driven them 
to perform, they remained fixed in the posture in which they were first discover- 
ed, showing no sign of life, save the muttering of their blue lips, and the occa- 
sional slow elevation of their eyelids above their sunk and soddened eyes. One 
man was at the pump; he was kneeling on one knee, his bare bony breast 
pressed for support against the pump-rail, and his features writhen into a con- 
vulsed idiotic smile. Another poor wretch sate apart, chewing a piece of 
canvas ; there was a terrific scowl upon his face, and his eyes gleamed with 
that unearthly light which insanity alone produces.—He had become a maniac 
from hunger ! 

Arundel, directing the men who accompanied him, to assist the others, in- 
stantly unloosed the lashings which confined the female’s wrists, and tearing 
open her dress, pressed his hand in an agony of doubt and expectation to her 
heart. Its faint and irregular pulsations, showed that life still lingered in her 
frame. ‘The old seaman was gone for ever. A little wine and water was ad- 
ministered to the sufferers, who were then with the greatest care lowered in the 
boat. As the vessel was evidently settling fast, and it was of the first conse- 
quence to give immediate relief to the survivors, no attention could be paid to 
the funeral obsequies of the old man; but one of the sailors wrapping a piece of 
tarpaulin round the body, and securing it by a few turns of a rope to a rail, left 
him to seek the depths of the sea with the gallant little ship, which he had loved 
so well in life, for a coffin. e 

The crew of other boat remained to secure the effects of the rescued mariners. 
After some difficulty, they succeeded in obtaining a few of the seamen’s chests, 
as well as some trunks containing books and various articles of female dress. 
It chanced, that one of the trunks slipping out of the hands of the man who was 
removing it, struck against and forced open a pannelled door, which in our hurry. 
we nearly missed. It opened into a small inner cabin, that like the outer, was 
nearly half full of water. It was fitted up with almost oriental luxury ; costly 
mirrors were let into the sides, and in the intervening spaces were painted land- 
scapes, in the first style of art. A few bales were rolling about in the water, 
which, on a seaman ripping one of them up with his knife, were discovered to 
be filled with the most costly French laces, at that time of immense value in 
England. On the bed, the furniture of which was in a corresponding style of 
magnificence, was coiled up the attenuated body of an old man, his knees and 
chin being in contact, and his arms wrapped round some bulky object, in an em- 
brace, the convulsive force of which death had been unable to relax. The men 
turned the corpse, and having with some difficulty forced the stiffened limbs 
asunder, discovered that the object of all this solicitude, which had been stronger 
than famine and the fear of death, was a large bag filled with gold coin. Over- 
joyed as the seamen were at their good fortune, the hideous grin which sat upon 
the features of the corpse, whose dead fishy eye, dimly discovered in the dubious 
light, seemed fixed with malign meaning upon those who had at length reft from 
him his dear-loved treasure, so horrified even the hardy seamen, that it was not 
till they had removed the whole of the valuable effects into their own boat, and 
had pulled a cable’s length from the sinking sloop, that they began to congratu- 
late each other on their prize. 

‘** A damn’d slippery sheet anchor the old un was made fast to, for riding out 
the death storm,” said one of the men—* And it’s a slippery way that same has 
been fish’d to, or I’m a seahorse,” remarked an old boat-steerer. 

“ Why so you are, Joe ; a marine may see that without a telescope,” replied 
the man who had spoken first. ‘* Wy you don’t mean for to go for to say that a 
free trader’s money ar’n’t as good as another's, and won't melt into grog as well 
as the king’s own ?””—*‘T say nothing, messmate,” said Joe, giving at the same 
time a vigorous stroke with his oar, ‘with a will! men, along stroke anda 
steady : the ship is’n’t where she was half an hour ago, and yon seud flying to 
the nor’east is on no errand of good for ‘those who go down to the sea in ships, 
and do business on the mighty waters.’ It’s my mind that yon dead old man’s 
grin wasn’t done for nothing!” 

Profound silence followed this remark of the old mariner; the men saw that 
the ship had drifted considerably to leeward, and that the wind was again rising ; 
they, therefore, stretched themselves vigorously to their oars, and strove through 
the stormy waters with the energy of men whose nerves are strung by a sense of 
danger. They reached the ship, and were standing among their companions, 
watching in silence when the little vessel they had left would settle into the 
waves. 

“Yonder goes the Albatross on her last dive,” said a voice ina foreign ac- 
cent, as the stern of the little craft burst out with a noise which was heard dis- 
tinctly above the roar of the wakening tempest, and plunging down head-fore- 
most, she vanished from the view,—“ a lovelier sea-boat never gladdened a sea- 
man’s eye, anda fleeter never walked over the waves!” The men turned 
suddenly round to the speaker, and saw that it was one of the rescued crew who 
had uttered this characteristic elegy on his favourite vessel. His tall form was 
bent from weakness, the tears streamed over his famine-furrowed cheeks, and 
dropped off his matted black beard, while he strained his eyes towards the spot 
where the agitated waters had closed over the little sloop. The sympathising tars 
conveyed him to his destined berth, while old Joe walked aft, casting his eye 
expressively up to the flying scud, and muttering to himself: “J trust in God he 
hasn't the power to work us no mischief, if so be as he is at the stirring up of 
that hell broth—but, good Lord! he wore an awful grin on’s face!” For some 
time the crew were too busy in making the ship snug (for, as old Joe had pre- 
dicted, the storm returned with tenfold fury) to allude further at that time to the 
sight which had been in the cabin of the foundered sloop, but many a night- 
watch was spent afterwards in the Labrador in listening to the yarns of old Joe 
about the grand furniture of the bed-cabin of the Albatross, and many a time 
the eyes which had looked death fearlessly in the face, amid stormy winds and 
waters, quailed at the old mariner’s description of the hideous grin which despair 
and famine had carved on the features of the uld miser’s corpse. 

For some days the storm continued to rage with unabated fury, so that their 
only resource was to keep the vessel before it, and as it blew from the southeast, 
they had reached the entrance of Davia’s Straits ere fine weather returned ; thus 
putting it absolutely out of the power of Captain Bellamy, even if his officers 
(whose wages depended chiefly on their success in the fishery) would have al- 
lowed him, to return and land the shipwrecked crew. It only remained for them 
therefore, to go the whole voyage. In the meantime the seamen who had been 
taken from the sloop regained their health and strength, all but one poor fellow, 
who died a day or two after coming on board the Labrador in a state of furious 
insanity, brought on by his previous sufferings. The young lady—for such she 
proved to be, in the best sense of the word—gradually recovered, and finding it 
impossible to be restored to her native land befure the termination of the voyage, 
had become in some measure reconciled to her fate. For a few days she seemed 
to hover between life and death, and until her strength returned, frequently had 
partial fits of madness, when she would shriek, tear her hair, and utter the most 
pathetic prayers,—as if to some one whose cruelty she deprecated. Gradually, 
however, by the judicious management of Arundel, she regained composure and 
some degree of strength, and at length was able to acquaint her preservers with 
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| Flora Me Alpine—for by this name her father had called her, out of aromantie than encourage the pure imp 5 ities which adorn 


; . wious re | ’ ss or wisdom to instruct her how to tread the path 
sep age fly detail it; choosing, however, for obvious reasons, | a father’s tenderness 0 path of life, 
her story. We shall briefly ; choosing, ’ she had been protected alone, by one whose nature was such as rather to Seen. 


| respect to the preserver of the Chevalier—was the daughter of a Highland gen- ! the female character Ming - eo ee re y opened her 
tleman, whose family had been ruined by their devoted adherence to the Stew- | heart, with the confiding faith o — nb-chrses pected world that seemeg 
arts. When a boy, Flora’s father had been removed from the inheritance w hich | to scowl upon her, and had grown up in ave _ 0 = - of person, even as 
her grandfather's inveterate jacobitism had caused to be confiscated to the crown. the most beauteous and fragile . carpages 2 oH — “ a sd shelter of ay 
The old soldier fell at Culloden, and his children, driven from the wm re eye paid pando. rad Mg the sunbeams, though all around and above be shattere, 
i »ducated by the kindness of relations. 1e eldest of | cliffs an ys. 
~ Bee gd nd ruses toa me i out a tedious and unhappy existence in Arundel was of a > ae tyre proryrapcodig soy og which the 
fighting for his bread, in the quarrels of nations in which he was rot interested, outa. of loveliness and Logo? Sage rr wr ay “ayy of any 
in vain execrations against the house of Hanover, or in as vain applications to sensibility. It oo be A ned bis mobi Roe es i an! an, wating 
foreign courts for an employment suited to his rank and education. oo _ 7 pages 5 — oat ee = pe nde Fone ae pov art, 
attle, leavi » whole wealth of a soldier of fortune—that is, a soldier without as he s as ’ ’ sympathy 
post eng en Gaines to his only child, whom he had left under the | for her sorrows, mingled with the most — st ate a her excellence, 
charge of a female relative in Paris, her mother being already dead. The young which filled his w hole soul with the poignant ut “ “an = sunoetione. The 
orphan, however, was not destined to be left dependent on the cold charity of melancholy hue “ bie oe ete es a — pe e “¥ _ ards the 
distant kinsfolk. Her father had a younger brother, who, not having his heredi- | lovely stranger, ye enpent to a. e ram ‘ . — Keogen f " _— and 
tary Highland abhorrence for trade, had engaged in mercantile pursuits in one of gentle courtesy, wate ei re “ ne cu — : - rhe bed oe y wou > 
the coast towns in France, and had, by divers means—one of which, it was ed as hers, and to awaken qr or : t a at cate o 10NS sO con. 
said, was by defrauding the revenue of England—amassed considerable property. genial to her state of mind. tal se ep “- em ; p went pron ae te wreck 
The two brothers had been long estranged : the soldier Tr .** _ orn efeseensnagente ys nse yb Saami Goundetied toon a 0 
sh: i sraded and disgraced his name by engaging in traffic. 1en the | other’s character, and £ : se a d admiration 
on elhy aeeaating be his brother had fallen, py left his child destitute, of her mental power to the on sentiments whieh he oS = his a 
he determined on supplying the place of a father to the little Flora, and by his companion. — Her remarks en ho eee » errpr he ‘ , pro ound + but 
means she had been reared and educated in all the accomplishments of the peo- they were dictated by an unalloyed love o - 1, :e — “cs = S principle which 
ple among whom she resided. She had moreover been taught other accomplish- | would have caused them to have been listenec to : ap ‘ eared wath respect, 
ments, which, at that time, few natives of France could or would have commu- and they possessed a freshness and —— es ' were u po grateful : 
nicated to her—to love the land of her birth, and to speak its language. Many one who, hike Arundel, had for a i mircn . sag _ criticien s 
| years passed away thus, when at length she was suddenly summoned to attend instead of comments, by wares bore re os soo ta coe ek ot one their 
| her uncle, with secret orders to prepare for leaving the continent. ‘The old mer- | Teasonings disputes But if | eos gr nt som ro hom a “ sat never 
chant had become suspected by the French government of conveying intelligence did ; and this is the supreme excellence 0 ore oe —_ . y rayon more 
| tothe English court, and he had received notice that the almost omniscient cheerful; a smile would now and then steal vcard ripen a - » and lig 
Fouché had his eye upon him. His engagements in the contraband trade had up her blue eyes ; and such was te w — — iis, t : nt expren 
given rise to these reports ; for although the old miser would have almost sold for which her features were formed, note ABs aac hia eye crcl 
his soul for gold, yet he still possessed too much jacobite enthusiasm to be of so heavenly from its effects,—that Arunde ibe eae “rag tye mide t 
service in any way to the Hanoverian usurper. He had always retained a strong flush of rapturous admiration be hich sprang into his cheek, and to conceal +), 
partiality for his native land, and would have long before returned to it with his tumult of emotion which shook his whole eet all a 
| niece, had not his love of gold kept him fixed in his old habits and residence. Nor let this seem the exaggerated and idle creation 0 8 wonton ancy A leis 
| This intention had caused him to invest the bulk of his fortune in property m lovely woman than Flora M‘AlJpine, in such romantic circumstances as those jy 
| England, and he had now but to dispose of his personal effects, and fly from pur- which she was placed, where the rude seamen, the coarse dwelling, and the pr . 
suit. The Albatross, one of the vessels with which he was connected, was for- sence of the wildest elements in their wildest form were contrasted with love|). 
tunately ready for sca at this critical juncture in his affairs; and he easily pro- hess, grace, and intelligence, might well 7 se into ep Soene Ss heart less 
cured a passage for himself and niece from the captain, who had been driven by | susceptible than that of Frank Arundel ;—but t mae is - bape for taxing 
a course of dissipation from the protection and countenance of his friends, and the imagination by such an hypothesis,—for the man yet a y 10 Semnamaber 
had in despair engaged in the hazardous occupation of a smuggler. The luxu- with almost undiminished delight, the emotion which co oe girl 
rious appointments in the cabin of the sloop were the work of his taste, and the created in his bosom, when the first smile mantled on her ¢ = oe stood 
paintings had been the work of his pencil. 'They had nearly reached their des- like a lovely apparition hefore him. Yet Arandel neither talkec wae’ 1ought oi 
tination—a small port on the north-west coast of Scotland—when they were love. His own unhappy situation precluded his indulging in any such senti- 
espied and chased by an English revenue cutter. As it would have been dan- , ment. But he saw that his society and conversation ae grateful, perhaps ne- 
gerous to keep the coast, which was lined with cruisers, the captain of the Alba- | cessary for Flora, and he felt also that his own griefs were softened while 
tross stood fairly out to sea, hoping, by the tll now unparalleled speed of his | was relieving those of another. ; 
vessel, soon to escape all pursuit. The revenue cutter, however, which held It may be supposed that Captain Bellamy felt himself somewhat hore de com- 
him in chase, proved to Le as fast as the Albatross ; and as the latter vessel was bat in the subjects which chiefly occupied the time of Flora and Frank. He, 
kept before the wind, that being her favourite position for swiftness, they had got therefore, after dinner generally betook himself to his rei (who had _—" up 
further into the open sea before they escaped from the cutter than either the bois- | his cabin berth for the accommodation of the young lady) with his grog and his 
terous nature of the weather, or the low state of their provisions, rendered at | pipe, leaving the young people to their own devices. Meantime the ship, havin: 
all desirable. The wind continued to rise until it blew a perfect hurricane from | now arrived at the fishing ground, the boats were got out, lines, harpoons, and 
| the south-east, and the crew of the Albatross— lances prepared, and the business of the voyage commenced with alacrity. As, 
“ Aware that flight in such a sea however, the operations of the fishes are not connected with the main incidents 
Alone could rescue them.” of our tale, we must beg the reader to imagine the Labrador cruising backwards 
were compelled to drive before the tempest, with just as much canvas set as was and forwards on the then excellent fishing ground at the west side of th 
sufficient to keep their craft awake upon the waters ;—until on the third day, a Streights ; towing, warping, and milldolling ; sometimes struggling through a 
tremendous sea striking her, snapped off the rudder below its trunk, and sweep- field of ice ; sometimes boring under a press of canvas across a stream ; some- 
ing with resistless force along the decks, bore away upon its bosom the captain mes coasting the interminable ice-fields. on two edges of which the hummuocks 
and two of their best hands, who had been stationed at the wheel. Before they | Or protuberances, caused by the squeezing of one piece above another, wear the 
had time to ascertain the extent of their calamity, another sea following in the most picturesque and fantastic appearances; sometimes fast to a floe ; some- 
wake of its predecessor, completely buried the little vessel, and when it emerged times to a fish, with the jefs-d’eau which she throws out to the height of forty 
| quivering as in a mortal convulsion, the remainder of the seamen saw with hor- or fifty feet, the tempest of blood and foam which she flings about in her last 
ror that their mast was gone by the board, its ruins encumbering the deck; the | agonies, and the jolly cheers of the fishers when she turns on her back, amid a 
| the bulwarks were broken down and carried off; the companion, binnacle-wheel, | sea of her own blood, and the bustle of fleushing her, and the myriads of se:- 
and boats were all swept away ; and the Albatross, which a few minutes ago had birds, terns, auks, and petrels, gulls, kettlewakes, and snow birds, all stationé : 
been bounding gallantly from sea to sea, lay wallowing in the trough like a crea- | in the rear, waiting for the fragments which are wafted to leeward, whilst the 
ture of sense in its last agonies. rapacious burgomaster darts occasionally down to seize his prey from the lofty 
It is long before the fury of the elements to which a seaman has been accus- | pinnacles of an enormous iceberg, which, with its shattered spires and towers, 
tomed from his childhood, can force despair into his heart. ‘The remainder of and carved icework, looking like a magnificent temple reared to the genius 0 
the crew soon cut away the rigging, and in some measure eased the vessel, and the region, closes in the picture, and hides from the sight the eternal chains ot 
| the wind in a short time fortunately lulling, they were able to execute the requi- | adamant which bind down the waters of the polar sea 
site measures for the comfort—if such a word could be used at such a time—of , CHAPTER II. 
themselves and their unhappy passengers. It is unnecessary to detail their | Perpetual day now reigned in the polar regions. The feeble but continua! 
| dreadful sufferings from cold, hunger, and thirst, during nearly three weeks, in | action of the sun’s rays began to discover its effect in the melting of the ice, 
| which they were driven helplessly over the waters. Supported by the hope of | precipitating thousands of pellucid streams down the sides of the floating frozen 
meeting some of the whaling ships, which they knew must about that time be | cliffs, and dissolving away the friable crust of the ice-fields. These, agitated 
crossing in their track, they had till the very last given a liberal share of the food | by the winds and currents, burst asunder with tremendous uproar, and were 
which remained to Flora and her infirm relative. At length they were reduced | driven over the surface of the ocean, as if the mighty element were hurling 
to live on the most loathsome diet, and the old merchant the night before the , about in scorn the chains which had so long confined it. Sometimes enormous 
Labrador relieved them, had died in a state of the most horrid insanity from fa- masses were driven together witha horrible crash, huge detached pieces being 
mine, and the (as it seemed to him) still more dreadful torture of being torn shivered by the shock and hurled around, as if some vast bomb had exploded, 
| from his beloved wealth. They were now driven to their last resource :—one | scattering wide destruction in its flying fragments. Sometimes, in regular pro- 
| must perish to preserve the lives of the rest a little longer. They were obliged | cession, the frozen masses slide along the surface of the ocean, presenting in 
| to keep one hand at the pump continually, and this consideration alone, inde- | the equal height and curious outline of their forms, with the broad lanes of open 


pendently of others sufficiently obvious, caused them at once to fix on Flora as | water between them, the singular spectacle of streets of icy domes in motion 
the first victim. 


But the most romantic and sublime appearances were those which a number ot 
| Brutal is the heart of man, even when it might be thought that adversity had | enormous icebergs, most of them above two hundred feet above the surface o! 
| chastened it to humility and the fear of God. One of the wretches had at- | the water, displayed to the astonished sight of Flora and Arundel. More than 
| tempted to gratify another appetite, before they butchered the helpless maiden | the wonders of the most extravagant fairy tale seemed here realized. In one 
for food. It was the seaman who had died in howling madness after being | direction seemed to be a large fleet of ships at anchor, with the tall spires and 
brought on board the Labrador. The old man who was found dead near the un- | battlemented towers of a magnificent city towering up behind them. Rows ot 
| fortunate girl with the knife in his grasp, had gathered together his dying ener- | palaces, with vrnamented porticoes. crowned with sculptured bears and lions 
gies to prevent this diabolical deed ; and, with a sentiment as noble as that of | were given to the sight, and the grinding of the floating ice at a distance, sound 
the Roman father of old, had been about to plunge his knife into her body, to | ing like the hum of a mighty capital, completed the illusion. Here were 2 
save ber from dishonour. It had been at this critical moment that, a stream of | squadron of armed vessels in full sail, so distinctly seen that the very outline of 
| sunshine piercing through the clouds had discovered the Labrador, she having | the spars, ropes, and sails seemed perfectly defined to the eye; there the coast 
| 























o—_—_ within a short league of them, concealed by the haziness of the at- | appeared to be clothed with a vast forest, whose naked branches were s0 ac- 
| mosphere. 


curately represented, that the eye, deceived by the imagination, sought at first 
to catch their motion swinging in the breeze, or to discover some living inha- 
bitant of the frozen forest. The aurora borealis, whose brilliant bodies of light 
| are described by the Indian, in the untaught poetry of nature, as ‘the spints 
1 _of his fathers roaming through the land of souls,” had now disappeared. In 
Such was the story which was gathered from the distressed giri herself | these high latitudes the splendour of this beautiful celestial phenomenon is not 
and the rescued seamen of the Albatross. It will readily be imagined, that | to be conceived by those who have not been eye witnesses of its continually 
the fact of their having been engaged in the contraband, would by no means | varying appearances. Sometimes in forms of the most exquisite symmetry, the 
| prevent the wrecked crew from receiving every kindness from the seamen of the bodies of light radiated from the zenith to the horizon, presenting an appeal- 
| Labrador, and that the sufferings of the unfortunate Flora, combined with her ance like that of an immense grained arch, supporting with its brilliant archi- 
beauty and fortitude, would cause her to be looked on with the gentlest and | tecture the starry roof of the world. Quicker than thought this wondrous 


most respectful feelings, by those among whom she was thrown. She had palace of pillars, with their sculptured architraves and silver pedestals, would 
caused a handsome gratuity to he given to the men, and had, in as delicate a | 


" ; dissolve into showers of liquid lightning, which, with inconceivable brilliancy, 
manner as possible, promised Captain Bellamy on their return to England to | darted from one quarter of the heavens to the other, mingling, separating, dis- 
remunerate him for the inconvenience which her presence might create. That | appearing, and again bursting forth in renewed splendour. Sometimes they 
worthy had, ever since the domestication of Flora in his cabin, assumed a de- | seemed to flutter across the whole heavens. like innumerable banners agitated 
meanour as different as possible from that which he had before displayed. He} by the wind. Sometimes, assuming more definite forms, they trod a sprightly 
was fawningly polite and attentive to the young lady herself ; he became coarse- measure on the spangled floor of the sky, looking like the ‘radiant forms of 
ly familiar with his crew, towards whom he was so lax in his discipline, and so | angels sporting in the elements. But though the lights of the *‘ northern morn- 
profuse of his grog and other luxuries, that the tars began to express their appro- | ing” had disappeared, they had occasional glimpses of other celestial pheno- 
bation of his conduct in such pithy characteristic proverbs as, “the devil was | mena of equal interest. Before the sun skirted the horizon, he was sometimes 
not so bad as he was called”"—* there were worse fish in the north seas than a | seen surrounded with halos, the glowing concentric circles of which seemed 
bottlenose,” and so on ;—and he had even gone so far as to make advances | like so many infant rainbows coiled up in rest near their parent luminary ; while 
towards a reconciliation with Arundel, whom, however, he found to b | parhelia or mock-suns, sometimes to the number of four or five, shone in dif- 
trable. He was particularly kind and affable to the smugglers, who, knowing | ferent quarters of the firmament. The hues of the sky were occasionally of the 
thata word from him on their return to England, would cause them all to swing | most gorgeous brilliancy ; bright fiery-edged clouds hovered about the sun at 
on a gibbet, professed in every possible manner their gratitude for his indulgence | his rising and setting, while the opposite parts of the heavens glowed with deep 
and devotion to his wishes. He was frequently observed talking confidently to one | purple, gradually as it ascended, becoming softer, clearer, and more rosy, till it 
dark-browed fellow, who seemed to hold some influence over his companions, | faded away in a blush-colour ef the most exquisite delicacy. 
and not unfrequently invited him to the forbidden ground of the quarter-deck,| —_ It is not to be imagined, however, that the contemplation of these beautiful 
where he would walk backwards and forwards with him for hours together in | celestial appearances was constantly or even frequently permitted. Fogs some- 
close conversation. All this passed over among the seamen, as arising from | times darkened the air, brash ice was frequently their only prospeet, and the 
the curiosity of the captain to hear the stories of a man whose life had been one | horrible discord of the bustling mariners poling, or towing, or warping the ship 
of See opinion which the smuggler himself did not controvert. | through ice, the only audible sound. Towards the middle of June, however, 
Ve would fain describe Flora M’Alpine, such as she appeared when the | the weather became more steady and clear. Flora had entirely recovered her 
races of distress had, in some measure disappeared from her features ;—but a | health and strength, and began to find that in the society of a cultivated and 
painter might as well attempt to give a delineation of a spitit by shape and | courteous friend, even the cabin of a whaler and the horrors of the polar seas 
colour. She would have been almost infantile in the expression of her features, | were perfectly tolerable. 
had it not been that grief had chastened and saddened down the gaiety which the| [It is not surprising that an ardent affection should arise between these two 
gentle blue eye, soft rounded features, and exquisitely voluptuous lips seemed | kindred spirits. ] 
calculated to express. She seemed too delicately soft, too fragile, too pare, too! One fine sunny day, towards the end of June, Arundel was walking alone on 
young for suffering ; yet she had borne hardship which strong men had sunk | the quarter-deck, ruminating on the strange destiny which had driven him into 
hed ‘ cold and hunger and despair, a thousand times worse than death ;—she | the desolate scenes which surrounded him, and now and then stopping in his 
vad been nurtured among strangers ; without a mother’s gentle bosom to rest walk to watch the manceuvres of a flock of sea birds which were skimming the 
on, a mother’s heart from which to learn the noblest of all knowledge ;—without | waters at a little distance from the ship. A small iceberg, to which the Labra 


| The effect of the sudden joy was such as we have already described, the old 
| man having sunk down in death, even while his hand was uplifted to strike the 


| insensible girl, and the energy which despair had communicated to the others 
having left them they became motionless as statues. 
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jor was moored, flanked by floating fields of salt-water ice, almost shut out the 
view to seaward, while, between the ship and the shore, the sea was perfectly 
clear and smooth. The seamen had spent some days of severe toil, having been 
extremely successful in falling in with fish, and were now, for the most part, 
pelow decks, sleeping off their fatigues. A few of the drowsy watch were 
stretched at their length near the galley, enjoying the genial warmth of tiie sun. 
‘An old man, in whom Arundel presently recognized Joe, the bo:tsteerer (as he 
was called throughout the ship), set upon a small! cask turned bottom up, with 
epectacles On nose, busily employed in mending a pair of canvas twowsers. 
While Frank was contemplating the honest industry of the weather-beaten 
mariner, he observed him look stealthily round at the men in the galley, and then, 
a particularly knowing gesture, intimate his desire that Arunde! should come 
«hun. “Something the old man has to beg of the doctor, which he does not 
wish his mates to be privy to, I suppose,” thought he, as he went up to Old Joe. 

«Jt is almost too much for a man of your years, my old friend,” said Frauk, 
t length observing that Joe had re-commenced his work, and seemed unwilling 
to begin the conversation ; “it istoo bad both to have to perform your labo- 
rious duties, and to spend the time others give to sleep in repairing your sea 
clothes.” 

« Aye, what would come of poor Jack then,” replied the old seaman, laying 
gown his work and taking off his sewing palm and spectacles, “if he couldn’t 
clap anew cloth into his old garments ? he’d soon be ona lee shore, and no can- 
yas te beat off with. I've often wished, doctor, that men were copper-bottomn’d | 
on Jong voyages ; but that’s not what I was a-going to speak of. You're for a | 
shore trip, to seek the Huskimaus, by and bye, I hear.” 

[t's the first ’'ve heard of it, Joe, however; but what then?” said Arundel. | 

« Ave! you've not heard of it? then Black Bill.—that’s him as was mate of | 
the Albatross—how did he come by the knowledge of it? However, you're 
eoing—that is, if so be as you like to go, and as all our men are tired, the smug- 
cler crew will pull you ashore, and our captain os 
~ «+ Well, what of Mr. Bellamy?” asked Frank, seeing the old man hesitate. 

« Every dog has his day, ; I hope you'll get upon the weather quarter of the 
lubberly fellow, by and bye, doctor,” said Joe, with strong emphasis. 

+ But what has that to do with our shoregoing expedition, my old friend?” | 
Arundel, smiling. 

And,” continued the old seaman, too full of indignation to attend to Arun- 
jel’s interruption, ‘* IT hope to see him myself making a chess-tree wake on a lee 
shore, and if he’s picked up, I hope to hear him singing a soldier’s ballad about 
Hull streets, full of poverty, no doubt of it; to go for to use the poor ophan boy, 
as he keeps in the cabin, no better than a degfish (the seaman here alluded to a 
jad who had been cruelly flogged by the captain). Didn't you mind what a | 
course of bad weather we had after it, doctor; and isn’t there Jem Rullock, | 
that got his leg broke next day ; but if so be asI had got that misfortune, as | 
God ve thanked all my precious linbs are safe, I’d have a standing pull anda 
powline haul on our captain but I'd bring him up for it. But that warn’t what I 
was going to say to you, Mr. Arundel. I don’t like these here smugglers 
altogether, and I warn you to beware of them on shore ;—not that they arn’t | 
good seamen, for better and activer men in a gale of wind I would not wish to 
see reef canvas—but they’re all mounseers, ‘cept Black Bill, and they’re lawless 
men, and they're desperate men, and what's worse they think Captain Bellamy’s 
in angel of light ; when God he knows he’s no better than an alligator, that 
lives both on land and water, but belongs rightly to neither. I’ve a respect for 
you, young man, tho’ you're no seaman, and therefore I say again keep to 
windward of our captain and these foreign fellows.’’ So saying, the old man 
collected his work, and walked forward towards his companions. | 

| 
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Arundel remained for a little ruminating on the strange mixture of superstition, 
good-nature, and honest indignation which the ancient mariner had betrayed, and 
en smiling at himself for feeling disposed to consider the communication of 


iy consequence, he descended to the cabin. 


He was somewhat surprised to find himself, immediately on his entrance, 
aldressed with extreme cordiality by Captain Bellamy, who informed him that, 
in order to gratify the young lady, he had ordered his boat to be manned, and | 
would be happy if Mr. Arundel would accompany them on shore. Flora, 
evilently delighted with the anticipated expedition, joined in the request. There | 
was something forced in the captain’s manner. an ill-concealed embarrassment, | 
He looked steadily at | 


which created undefined suspicions in Frank’s mind. 
Bellany, who, after meeting the expression of his eye for a moment witha 
glance of rresolute impudence, at length fairly turned aside in confusion. Arun- 


del could not help thinking there was something more in this than the mere | 
guailing of a base mind before one conscious of rectitude ; and determining to | 
watch carefully the movements of the captain, he briefly assented to join the | 

| 


party 


implements, together with some straps of beads, were placed in the boat, for the 
purpose, as it was pretended, of being exchanged with the natives, should they 


fall in with any, for morse-teeth, whalebone or furs, and in a short time the party | 


were advancing to the shore with all the speed with which six stout rowers could 
impel the boat. 

Arundel sat silent during the passage, for he was somewhat surprised that, as 
the old boatsteerer had said, the whole of those seamen who had been taken 
from the wreck of the smuggler formed their boat's company. Bellamy attempted 
to ingratiate himself with Flora, though he evidently laboured under some un- 
accountable embarrassment. The man who pulled the bow-oar, namely Black 
Bill (as Joe had called him), looked out frequently from beneath his bushy over- 
hanging brows, with an expression which Arundel in vain attempted to decipher. 


Thus they reached the mouth of the narrow inlet, and pulled along its indented | 


shores for a considerable distance without perceiving any traces of inhabitants. 
\t length they landed, and after partaking of some refreshment, Captain 
Bellamy proposed to Mr. Arundel that they should divide into two parties, 
one of which should penetrate a few iniles inland in search of game, while the 
other pulled along the shores of the inlet, that being the most likely way 
of falling in with the Esquimaux. Arundel had formed his determination ; he | 
readily assented to the proposition, and with every appearance of cheerfulness 
left Flora under the care of Bellamy and four of the seamen, while he himself 
with the other two struck into the country. They had not proceeded a mile be- 
fore arriving at the entrance of a deep rocky ravine, which seemed to open out 
at the farther end on the shores of the inlet, Arundel despatched one of the sea- | 
meu round the rocks, pretending that he would in that way be more likely to fall | 
in with game, while with the other, who was the identical Black Bill we have 
before mentioned, he proceeded to explore the recesses of the wild chasm, at the 
bottom of which there was a difficult and precarious path. When they had 
advanced a few hundred yards by this rude footway, the hollow suddenly expanded, 
the basaltic rocks rose more perpendicularly, enclosing a piece of swampy ground 


, in blowing out your brains on the spot. 


_ companions to return to the Labrador; and if you will then bear witness to the 
tale you have told me; I solemnly promise, and be assured I shall be able to 


| captain had not more devilment in his head than he told me of.” 


| anchor, fixed in the sand, confined the boat within a few yards of the shore. 


| the boat. 


Two or three hatchets, some bundles of needles, and a few other iron or steel! | @chor, and his arms folded in the breast of his huge jacket. 
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Hid he give you his reasons for committing such a culd-blooded crime ?” 
demanded Frank. 

of hy you've taken the wind out of his sails before, it seems, and now 
you're poling him off from grappling with the trim little craft that you picked up 
along with us—the old merchant's niece. I mean. So he wanted you cleverly 
out of his way, and we were to do it on the condition of being set on shore 
quietly in Scotland, with every man ten guineas in his pocket.” 

“Miss M‘Alpine! he dare to look on her with any emotion save that of pro- 
found deference? ‘Sdeath! I will tear the miscreant limb from limb should he 
I am a fool,” continued he, sinking his voice, “ to waste so much indig- 
nation ona reptile. Seaman! you have told me you were about to leave me to 
perish on these inhospitable shores, or in a more direct and violent way to mur- 
derme. Now, listen to me! I would be justified in the eyes of God and man 
But I am willing to forgive you on ac- 
count of the circumstances in which you were placed; and moreover I am wil- 
ling, and shall be able to reward you richly, if you will assist_ me to escape with 
the young lady to the ship. Your companions may murder me by numbers ; | 
but as concealment in that case will be impossible, your lives, which your crime 


ous capacities, stimulated by the highest prize of human ambition, the govern- 
ment of a free people; the efforts of the erring side growing more violent as 
they grew more hopeless ; calmness, moderation, and dignity on the one hand, 
repelling every successive assault of passion—rashness, and personal resentment 
on the other; the assailant at length exhausted, feeling his strength hourly fail 
before the imperturbable front of his adversary, at length yielding utterly, and 
seeing that adversary advance from his citadel, break down the last remnants of 
resistance, and take full and final possession of the field. 

The expectation of the empire never was more awake than on the day of the 
meeting after the Recess, the 12th of January, 1784. On that day Pitt was to 
reappear in the House as member for Appleby ; and on that day Fox, at the head 
of the Opposiiion, was to fulfil all his old prognostics, that no power in the consti- 
tution could withstand the will of the Commons of England. 

On that day Fox attended early in his place, and to the universal surprise, at 

; an hour when the House was usually occupied by routine, at half-past two in 
the afternoon, moved the order of the day for the Committee on the State of the 
Nation. His purpose was to get possession of the House, and prevent any 
business being brought forward until he had carried his own motions. But his 
was to purchase, will be doubly forfeited. Your interest, as well as your duty, | speech was shortly interrupted by the arrival of the new members to be sworn, 
calls upon you to assist me. If you will carry me instantly to the spot where and, among the rest, of the man who was so soon to meet him in the most 
Captain Bellamy is with the boat; if you will use your influence over your | extraordinary struggle of ability and influence that the country had displayed. 
After the members had taken the oaths, Fox and Pitt rose, both presenting 
themselves at the same moment, and demanding to be heard; Fox on the right 
perform it, that you shall receive five hundred guineas on our arrival in Eng- | of having been already speaking, Pitt on the right of delivering a royal message. 
land, and be set down at any port you choose. If you will not assent to these | The Speaker declared that the right lay in Fox, unless he thought proper to wave 
conditions, I shall shatter one of your legs with my gun, or otherwise disable | it. Fox vehemently declared that he would not wave it, contemptuously adding, 
you ; make for the inlet, and trust to Providence and a stout heart for the rest. | that the King’s message might be delivered after other business which was of 
You have my deliberate determination; let me hear yours.” | great importance to the House was done. He concluded, by moving the order 
“* How do I know you are able to post the gilt?” asked the man, as if weigh- | of the day. The mancuvre of silencing Pitt was shortlived, for on this motion 
ing the matter in his mind. | he, of course, was entitled to speak, and he spoke with dauntless determination. 
“Villain! if you do not know that, you know this—my weapon is within |To the violent charge of secret influence, he replied in the loftiest manner, 
half a score paces of your heart.” As Frank spoke, he levelled his gun, and | “defying calumny to bring a shadow of proof that he went up back-stairs, that 
stood looking along the barrel with his finger on the trigger. | he knew of secret influence; his own integrity would be his guardian against 
“You are a prompt young fellow, Mr. Arundel, and I like you all the better | that danger, and the House might rest assured that, whenever he discovered any, 
for it,”? said the smuggler, looking with an unquailing eye at the dark muzzle of | he would not remain a moment longer in office.”"—*I have neither,” said he, 
the gun; “TI accept your conditions at once.” Frank depressed the weapon, | exalting his voice, and fixing his eyes on the heads of Opposition, “the mean- 
and let it down to half-cock. ‘ And now, Sir,” said the seaman, when Arundel | ness to act under the concealed influence of others, nor the hypocrisy to pretend, 
had thrown his piece over his left arm, *‘ let me give you a proof of my sincerity. | where the measures of an administration in which I had a share were blamed, 
You mark that withered vellow leaf that hangs from the very top of the branch | that they were measures not of my advising. This is the only answer I shall ever 
fourteen or fifteen yards from us, it is not a large mark * He drew, as he | deign to make on the subject, and | wish the House to bear it in their mind, and 
spoke, a pistol from his breast, and firing with the rapidity of thought, struck off | judge of my future conduct by my present declaration.” After a succession of 
the leaf he had pointed out, and then threw the smoking weapon at Arundel’s | motions by Fox, Lord Surry moved, that ‘It is the opinion of this Committee, 
feet. ‘* Your life has just been as much in my hands as mine in yours, you | that, in the present situation of his Majesty’s dominions, there should be an 
see, Sir; for any thing bigger than a gold doubloon I seldom miss,”’ said he, | administration which has the confidence of the House and the public.” ‘This 
coolly ; ‘* but now let us bear away large, for I’m most damnably mistaken if the | resolution was carried without a division. Lord Surry again moved, ‘‘ That it 
| is the opinion of this Committee, that the late changes in his Majesty’s Councils 
He pro- | were immediately preceded by dangerous and universal reports ; that his Majes- 








There was little need of this dark hint to hasten Arundel’s return. 


| duced the seaman’s gun, and after having loaded it and the pistol, they presently | ty’s sacred name had been unconstitutionally abused, to affect the deliberations 


emerged from the ravine, Black Bill leading the way at a rapid pace towards a | of Parliament; and that the appointments made were accompanied by circum- 
different part of the inlet from that where they had left the boat. From an | Stances new and extraordinary, and such as do not conciliate or engage the con- 
elevated portion of the cliffs which they first reached, they saw the four men who fidence of this House.” Dundas moved, that “ The Chairman do leave the 
had been left with the boat, rambling along the shores of the inlet, at about a chair.” An active debate followed ; his motion was negatived by 232 to 193, 
mule’s distance. ‘To Arundel’s hurried interrogatory, as to the cause of the cap- and Lord Surry’s passed without a division. It was not till the close of the 
tain and Flora not being with them, the smuggler answered nothing, only shrug- | debate that the King s message was allowed to be heard. It elated to the 
ging up his shoulders ; while a diabolical grin of conscious meaning passed across | transfer of some German troops from America. The House did not adjourn 
his features. | until half-past seven in the morning. 

Throwing themselves recklessly down a rugged path by which the cliffs might To the general eye this debate br decisive, On my a aLi baste. 
be descended, they soon reached the beach, and rounding a projecting point of | age tenapd "0 the House, Pitt a left ie wd pre eniy ° ig hee yg 
rock, saw at once they must be near the objects of théir search. A deep inden- mn Sve motions, two of which ggasi With He oaey 4 C >. 2 © 
tation pierced the cliffs, and the sand at their feet, covered with beautiful shells, | ee he enemas = the brink rr am : wa 8 tall bg , beeen | odicist 
sloped with a gentle declivity towards the quiet waters of the ocean. A sinall | agusast him—totally unrestrained WREON, CONS —as teeny Goa = = 

| assistance within, except in the person of Dundas, who stood by him with fear- 
less steadiness—Pitt was left alone to meet the most practised debaters, the 
most subtle intrigue, the whole weight of patrician influence, and the whole 
oratory of popular partisanship. We have no example furnished by the history 
of senates of such amass of political influence being resisted successfully by 
any minister, however mature. Yet this was the trial of Pitt before he had 
attained his twenty-fifth year. Panegyric may be lavished on public abilities, 


Suddenly a scream was heard issuing from behind the opposite projection of the 
rocks which enclosed the little haven, and a few moments after, Flora, with her 
hat off and her hair flying loosely about her shoulders, rushed forward, pursued | 
at a little distance by Captain Bellamy, bellowing out the most horrible oaths and 
threats. Immediately she perceived Frank and his companion, she fell fainting 
on the a nee vet? sat hap smn -— —— but when was it ever so deserved ! His eloquence might have ron pu 
the speed which his contending emotions would permit, he was presently en- | peg gs — gr io md aes abe eo sree . oe = eee 
gaged in restoring to animation. Meantime the smuggler, having succeeded in ©Y° = ee . Pa or oan ‘ _ ’ hag i te Prmget ” ‘ nc 
getting between Bellamy and the boat, stood with one foot resting on the little COUTS° totally unmingled with rey OP ee ee ae a 
The captain the almost intuitive knowledge of the workings of the political mind, the combi- 
seemed determined on making a desperate attempt to escape; he approached | nation of the loftiest coolness with the most indignant and inflexible scorn of all 
: : that was mean, double, and hypocritical in party! We may search the pages of 


; er, é Be i fe i t 2rnativ F | P : . ‘ : . : 
the smuggler, and presenting a pistol, offered him the alternative of pushing off | public life in England in vain for a rival or a second, from the first day of its 


y y s ents s body. | r - : . . : 4 
-_ on am enen, 60 ~ ae anponane fe Ss ly ai : legislation to his own. We may equally in vain revolve the records of Greek 
“* Easy, captain, easy! wait a bit, and hear reason,” said Bill, who had not | ~* Rie Base : tee) , 

: : 7 . _?- and Roman statesmanship for a man so gifted to save his country, and so emi- 
expected the captain to be armed, and was moreover astonished at this display ‘ne ° 
: co fia ‘ nently performing the great duty for which he was made. 
of resolution ; then, suddenly withdrawing his hand from his. breast, he shoved | Ae ; s . m ' 
| Of this day of disaster, Pitt wrote a brief detail to the King at Windsor. His. 


| the muzzle of a pistol against the very face of the captain, and shouted, * Now, | } ‘ 4 ; 180 - 
the first to he/l!’’ Bellamy dropped his weapon, and sunk down on his knees, Majesty immediately answered him in language which a defeated minister has 


| begging his life with the most abject supplications. The smuggler uttered a | seldom heard from his king—language of firmness, dignity, and unshaken confi-~ 
hoarse, low, disdainful Jaugh; walked round to the stern of his suppliant, and | dence. The royal letter was in these words : | an re 

saluting him with a very emphatic kick upon the part usually devoted tothat  — “ Mr. Pitt cannot but suppose that I received his communication of the two 
mode of punishment, advised him “to cut and run.” Bellamy was at no loss to | divisions in the long debate, which ended this morning, with much uneasiness, 
understand the coarse jest of the seaman; he looked round to Arundel, and see- | 48 It shows the House of Commons much more willing to enter into any intem- 
ing that he was supporting Flora towards the boat, sprang off along the beach | perate resolutions of desperate men, than I could have imagined. As to myself, 
with all the speed in his power. The smuggler fired off one of his pistols, and | I am perfectly composed, as I have the wept Tog S feeling I ov Ac a 
laughed loudly as he saw the fugitive spring up a yard into the air, and then re- | ™Y duty. Though I think Mr. Pitt’s day will be fully taken up in considering 
sume his flight. Ina short time Flora was placed on a heap of peajackets in | with the other ministers what measures are best to be adopted in the present. 





the stern sheets, and the wind being fair, they hoisted their sail, and were pre- 
sently on their way to the mouth of the inlet. Frank was at first too much 


| occupied with his fair companion to dwell on the state of the men they had left 


on shore ; further than to reflect that they were only undergoing the fate which 
had been appointed for him, and that boats might be sent for them from the ship. 
It would have been madness to wait for, or to go in search of them, as they 
were in the captain’s interest. But other considerations of a more pressing 
nature presently called for the exclusive exercise of the energies of the little 
crew of the boat, and the fate of their late companions was forgotten in the new 
and unforseen dangers which closed round them.—[ Conclusion next week. ] 
——- 


WILLIAM PITT. 


Continued from the last Albion. 











of a circular form, covered with dwarf willows and a few other stunted shrubs. 
A flock of wild ducks sprang out of a small piece of water enclosed by the 
scanty brushwood, and the seaman firing brought two or three down, which, 
laying his gun on the ground, he ran to secure. Arundel seized the opportunity 
when he was thus engaged, to conceal the gun, and when the seaman returned 
With the birds he had shot, he found himself disarmed, and a loaded fowling- 
piece levelled at him at the distance of a dozen yards. 


“William Blight!” said Arundel, speaking slowly and sternly, “ your life 


has been in my hands before, and I saved it, it was my duty; it is again in my | he insults public feeling by the license of his life, must see in the humiliation of | 


hands, and I shall consider it equally my duty to destroy it, should it be neces- 
sary for the preservation of my own. If you will answer truly, and at once, 
two or three questions which I shall put to you, I will spare your life; if you 
will assist me, I shall reward you liberally should we ever return to England ;— 
if you will not answer, or if you hesitate or equivocate, the words shall be the 
last your tongue shall ever utter: Speak; will you agree to my conditions ?” 
The seaman listened with perfect calmness to this address, turning his quid 
rapidly round in his mouth, and glancing his little dark scintillating eyes first on 
the weapon, and then on Arundel. At length he burst into a loud scornful 
laugh. “ Why, do you think, Doctor,” said he, with reckless jocularity, “ that 
4 handful of small shot is to frighten a sea-dog like me, that has many a time 
heard the shots of a ship of war playing God save the King for an hour to- 
gether over my head ’—Look ye; if I liked the service I was sent on, I would 
Say fire away and welcome, for it’s all one to the old smuggler when he’s to 
Work up his dead reckoning,—any further than I would like the hulk to go down 
in blue water, as the little Albatross did. But as I was like pressed into this 
here business, and don’t like harming a spirity young fellow like yourself, why 


| The history of Pitt substantiates in the clearest manner two principles, of the 
highest importance to the British statesman of every period—that the nation 
| eminently honours political manliness ; and that no rank of ability, destitute of 
| moral worth, can possess a permanent ascendancy in the general mind. As an 
illustration of those principles. the remembrance of this first of British ministers 
is of immeasurable value. The minister who shall emulate him in his steady in- 
trepidity, pure patriotism, and stainless life, may scorn the assaults of party. 
The statesman who reposes his popularity on the strength of his talents, while 


Pitt’s brilliant rival the prognostic of his own decline. 
| ‘The circumstances under which Pitt assumed the Ministry in 1783 have been 
| already remarked, as bearing the most singular likeness to those of the present 
|hour. The strength of his antagonists, their connexion with the proudest part 
of the aristocracy on one side through North, and with the violent part of the 
| democracy on the other through Fox; their influence over the chief organs of 
| public opinion, their power in the cities and boroughs, their great abilities, and 
| their submissive majorities in the House of Commons, raised a mass of obsta- 
| cles, before which the boldest courage, or the most practised wisdom of earlier 
polity would have recoiled. No minister of former times had ever found such a 
| rampart to storm, or, if he had found, could have stormed it. Perhaps no Cabi- 
| net, gifted with whatever variety of powers, could have broken down the prowess 
| of the Opposition which in this memorable year marshalled itself against the 
| young minister. It was the combination of talents in Pitt alone, the extraordi- 
nary possession by an individual of ‘the various faculties of statesmanship, 
| that gave the triumph; great eloquence. the coolness of age with the fire of 
youth, the circumspection of the impetuosityof enthusiasm, the fine dexterity of 


I'll answer your questions, if so be as they don’t relate to the secrets of the con- | a consummate knowledge of mankind with the straightforward plainness of lan- 


traband.” Arundel, astonished at his hardihood, heard him to an end; then 
taking down his fowling piece, but still holding it in the direction of the smug- 


gler, he asked What was Captain Bellamy’s real intention in coming on | calumny of the most palpable order. 
** We were to get you a few miles into the country, and there, 


shore to-day 2” 
if possible, to lose you and find our own way to the boat, which is to be at a dif- 
ferent part of the inlet from that named by the captain,” said the man promptly. 


‘If we could not easily part company with you,” continued he, apparently en- 
J°ying the astonishment and horror which Frank’s countenance displayed at this 
inhuman intention, ** we were to give you—what you may give me now if you 


like—an ounce of cold lead among your brains.” 


‘And how, in the name of Heaven, could he persuade you, who owe me so 


enterprize?” said Arundel. 
I did not say I meant to murder you, Sir,’ 


’ 


Yarlj > ¢ 
my knows that he can make us all swing from a spar that never carried canvas, | the more important lesson of his triumph over a refractory Parliament remains 
if he chooses : 
Arundel.” 


replied the man ina tone of | 
more humility ; **God knows that I could not have done it: but Captain Bella- | ed from the measures of our contemporaries. 


and a man will do much to get to windward of the gallows, Mr. | to guide later firmness, if the trial is still to be encountered. 
| has the spirit and moral of a great dramatic scene, the powerful struggle of vigor- 
| 


guage which, disdaining all artifice, forced its way to conviction. 
Pitt's publie speaking has been charged with duplicity. The charge is a 
The character of his speaking was clear- 
ness. Of all the great parliamentary speakers, he least appealed to the passions ; 
he never floated away on the wings of the imagination ; he never laboured to 


bewilder them with airy splendours and fantastic beauty. His early triumphs in 
the House of Commons had shown with what mastery he could wield those 
customary weapons of the orator. 





simplicity and strength, that struck its meaning direct into the mind. 
He had refused to dissolve the Coalition Parliament. So far his policy differ- 





raise a cloud between himself and the truth, and either blind his opponents or 


But, from the moment when he ascended to 
the higher region of power, he assumed arms and armour of a nobler temper— 
logic, vivid and resistless ; lofty scorn, that withered where it smote; know- 
much gratitude for my constant care of you all, to undertake such a diabolical | ledge. purified from all that was frivolous, or temporary ; and language of a 


That lesson is now past. But 


The whole period | 


| crisis, yet, that no delay may arise from my absence, I shall dine in town, and, 
| consequently, be ready to see him in the evening, if he should think that would 
‘be of utility. At all events, I am ready to take any step that may be proposed 
| to oppose this faction, and to struggle to the last period of my life. But I can 
| never submit to throw myself into its power. If they inthe end succeed, my 
| line is a clear one, and to which I have fortitude enough to submit.’’* 
| ‘This manly and intelligent declaration of the roval mind, is a sufficient reply 
| to those idie conjectures which represented the King’s personal faculties to be 
| inferior to his station. Nothing more forcibly expressed, or conceived more in a 
spirit of high deliberation, could have proceeded from any statesman in his do- 
minions. Its results not less gave an answer to the equally idle notion that the 
| King is constitutionally a cipher in the state. On this letter of the King the 
whole future turned. If he had made a pusillanimous communication to the 
minister, that minister must have given way. If he had even hinted at compro- 
| mise, the minister must have felt the ground crumbling under his feet, and have 
‘considered thenceforth only how he might fall without degradation. But the 
| King’s solemn avowal that he felt the struggle as one in which there was no 
| alternative between victory and disgrace—the pledge that he would resist the 
faction to the Jast moment of his being, and the noble fortitude of his concluding 
| words—words in which he evidently meant exile or the scaffold—instantly fixed 
| Pitt's determination, and, in that determination, fixed the fates of England down 
| to this hour. 
It is, fortunately for us, now a mere matter of speculation—what might have 
| been the results of Fox's mastery of power on that occasion. He must have 
| come to the Ministry as no minister had ever come before ; with the conscious- 
| ness, that having vanquished the monarch, corrupted the House of Commons, 
and overawed the people, he could have no antagonist in his wildest schemes of 
| aggrandizement. We may perhaps not load him with the intentional guilt of 
| conspiracy against the constitution. It is even possible, that from the moment 
‘of his assuming unqualified power, he might have desired to repair the breach 
| through which he had stormed the constitution. But who shall tell how far this 
| feeble recompense might be then within his means’ He too had his pledges. 
| He had heaped responsibilities on himself, from which escape was impossible. 
| He must have given additional power to the House of Commons which had 
achieved the victory for him. He must have diminished the authority of the 
Lords, of which the Commons were always jealous, and which had exhibited an 
| actual spirit of resistance to himself. Thus, the King reduced to the mere regis- 
trar of his will, and the Peers amerced of their privileges, the Constitution must 
have broken down before his march, and the Commons have been his body- 
| guards. He would have become Dictator at the head of a Republic—a Civil 
Cromwell. But Cromwell, though he overthrew the throne, had left the ele- 
| ments of the Constitution behind him. He had not altered the constituency. 
| Fox, the public advocate of a general change of the representation, must have 
| altered the constituency, thrown the representation into a more popular form, 
‘and thus far prohibited the resurrection of English liberty. His first measure 
{also would naturally have been that daring act, by which he had already attempt- 
| ed to master the throne, and which would now be essential to his mastery of the 
| people. The infinite treasure of public corruption which lay open to his hands 
in the purse of India, could not have been suffered to lie idle. The Dictator 
would have felt that he was laying the foundation-stone of his perpetual supre- 
macy in an Indian directory. The bill would have been passed, and the princi- 
| ples of the nation have been purchased by the lawless profusion of this lord of 
Hindostan. While this systeya Was maturing and pullulating—while every In- 
| terest of the country was gr@ually gathered under the shade of a government 
| which spread its branches over them only to turn the common nutriment of 
| national freedom into poison, and drop death on all that reposed within its 
circle, the French Revolution would have come. Through what scenes of rival 
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horror England might have been destined to pass—or to what fearful consum- 
mation she might have hurried, while all the protecting powers of her con- 
stitution slept or were disabled—her King a captive—her legislature factious 
and corrupt—her popular strength fettered or frenzied, may exceed all limits 
of language. To what final and universal ruin all Europe might have been 
condemned by its own alternate weakness and violence, when the great re- 
strainer of evil, England, was helpless, or leading the way to inflammation— 
a slave bleeding away in every vein under the task-master, or a maniac tossing 
its torch at the head of European faction and rapine, to set fire to the last me- 
merials of government and religion. ‘Those scenes are terrors which must now 
rest in the contemplation of that high Providence above, which sees the future 
as the past, and spares man the misery of seeing the impending possibilities of a 
determined course of national crime. But once more, without the slightest de- 
sire to charge the memory of Fox with the willing purchase of supremacy at 
this hideous prodigality of ruin, what is there to be found in his habits, charac- 
ter of heart, or public declarations, capable of affording security against its most 
startling extremities? Glowing, bold, ambitious in every feature of his mind— 
rash and intemperate beyond all the decorums of debate in his speeches—and 
the unhesitating and avowed slave of pleasure in every shape—self-indulgent, 
contemptuous of public opinion in his personal gratifications—what political pu- 


rity was to be expected from Fox, in the possession of boundless rule, with mea- | 


sureless wealth at his command, the patronage of an empire spreading over half 
the world awaiting his distribution, and but one care remaining, how to make 
this prodigious prosperity his own for ever! 

Can it be thought the work of accident that, in the very hour when this ex- 
traordinary man commenced the most daring portion of his extraordinary career, 
another individual should have been summoned to the public councils the direct 
reverse of him in all but vigour of genius? Grave, decorous, pure, too lofty in 
his character to be reached even by libel—too manly to be shaken by the most 
imminent hazards—eminently honouring the decencies of private life—immea- 
surably superior to the temptations of public gain—severe, strenuous, and almost 
sacred in every view of personal conduct and national obligation; yet, instead 
of being fettered and frozen down by those grave qualities, bearing within his 
frame a spirit of fire, a noble elevation of mind which could soar with the highest, 


an ambition which spurned all things beneath the consummate glory of England, | 


and a heroic devotion of heart, which, if the trial had come, would have rejoiced 
to mingle its ashes with the ashes of her last altar. In this language there is no 
exaggeration. It is substantiated by his labours. his councils, the impress of his 
whole policy—his life, his death. Pitt stamped his image and superscriptiun on 
all that was sound and solid in the policy of his own day. 
work of subsequent statesmanship existing, under whose foundations we should 
not find the coinage of that most gifted, most honoured, and most permanent 
name. 

Pitt, on the evening for which the royal letter appointed the interview, re- 
ceived in person a renewal of the King’s determination. His own had never 
wavered, and now, with additional confidence, he proceeded to combat the arts 
and force of faction. 


board of control ; but leaving the patronage and commerce in the hands of the 
cornpany. 
proceeding a few stages, was thrown out at his dictation. But this question was 
rapidly merged in another, more ** home to the hearts and bosoms” of the time. 
In allusion to some phrases in a speech of Mr. Powis, expressing his wish for an 
united government, Fox, speaking to Lord Charles Spencer’s motion for the re- 
moval of ministers, pronounced, ‘ that though he neither courted, nor avoided 
union with any party, and thus had coalesced with Lord North, yet that the 


present ministers had got into office by a conspiracy against the constitution ; ” | 


qualifying this charge, however, with the personal compliment,—* I venerate the 
character of the young man who holds the reins of government at present; I 
admire his virtues, and respect his ability.’ In this debate the most remarkable 
speech was made by Dundas, a speech curiously and importantly applicable to 
the question which still so strongly presses on the English mind, the right of the 
King to choose his ministers. After congratulating the House on the judicial 
temper in which they were evidently about to treat this great question at last, 
and denying, with contempt, the old charge of secret influence, he seized on the 
main question with singular force and directness. 

‘His Majesty’s present ministers have, I assert, been constitutionally chosen 
by him who has the sole right to choose them. But, by this resolution, they 
are to be instantly turned out. Sir, | ask, is it for their incapacity or insuffi- 
ciency that you would overthrow them! [Hear, hear.] ‘Then, Sir, I insist that 
their incapacity and insufficiency shall be named in the motion. Let the House 
know on what grounds they give their vote. Let me tell you, Sir, our constituents 
will ask to know; the people of England will ask to know why ministers, 
named by his Majesty, are instantly turned out by the House of Commons— 
turned out before they are tried—condemned before they are accused! 

“Sir, if this resolution means any thing, it is in the spirit of an address, re- 
questing the King to appoint a new set of ministers. I beg, therefore, the House 
will go with me in considering how the royal mind must feel, and what sort of 
language his Majesty must hold to himself upon such an address. 
me back the ministers [ have just chosen. 
ministers?’ ‘* Certainly ; yes,’ you will say. ‘ But then what crimes have they 
committed? Certainly not one act of their administration is yet passed. Are 
they, therefore. without the confidence of the House of Commons! Are they 
men so unpopular, so incapable, so insufficient, that you will not bear with them 
even for a moment! Is the minister who devotes himself to the House of Com- 
mons particularly so unpopular and incapable! I had chosen him, I had sing!ed 
him out as a man of talents the most astonishing, of integrity the most incor- 
rupt, of a reputation the most extraordinary. J had imagined him the favourite 
of the House of Commons. I had been taught to fancy, that in celebrating his 
name, all my people joined in one veice of praise. Is it for this, therefore, that 
the House of Commons thus instantly condemn him? Is it on account of his 
unexampled reputation that I am desired to withdraw my public confidence from 
euch aman?! It follows, no doubt, that you wish me to substitute characters as 
opposite as possible to his. You wish me to name some man or men in whom I 
can place no confidence, some man or men whom my people execrate, and in 
whom I myself, in perfect unison with my people, cannot confide. If such men 
are to be my only choice, if unpopularity, hatred, and distrust, are to be the 


‘You send 
Have I not then a right to choose my 


great characteristics that form a minister in these days, it would be matter of the | 


sincerest joy to me if the House of Commons would permit me to waive my 
choice. 

persons suited to their purposes. Only let me not be forced to play the 
farce of naming to them men whom they have singled out, whom my con- 
science condemns on public grounds, and whom my people tell me they do not 
approve.’ 

“‘Such would be the natural answer of a king, allowing him to be a man of 
feeling and a man of honour like ourselves, on such an unheard of address as 
this. This must necessarily be his private sentiment and soliloquy on the occa- 
sion. Therefore, I would beseech the House at once to name the men in whom 
alone they are determined to confide. We know their names already. 
bring in a bill naming the Right Honourable Gentleman and the Noble Lord ez- 
clusive ministers of this country for a term of years ; for that, Sir, is the plain Eng- 
lish of the resolution. Except, indeed, that by the present motion, the House 
of Lords is exempted from any share in the nomination. Whereas, if it were a 


bill, it would not be the House of Commons alone that would name the ministers | 


of this country.” 
To the statement made by Fox, that this was not a question, who should be 
minister? but a great constitutional question, Dundas irresistibly replied—* I 


meet the House on that ground, and I request no more favour than this, that | 


every man who thinks with the Right Honourable Gentleman, that this 1s not a 
question, who shall be minister! will vote with him, and I am content that only 
the rest shall vote with me. I feel on this ground perfectly sure of finding my- 
self to-night in a most respectable majority. I have no personal objections to 
the Noble Lord, or the Right Honourable Gentleman. It is upon clear consti- 
tutional grounds that I resist this vote ; and I call upon the independent part of 
the House to stand forth, and maintain the character, the moderation—for thus, 
J will venture to say, they will most effectually maintain the true consequence— 
of the British House of Commons. Let the House look well to its conduct 
this night ; for this night it is about to decide what is the Constitution of this 
country. The assumption of power and privileges which did not belong to 
it has once proved the overthrow of this Constitution. We are verging to- 
wards the same precipice again—we are claiming to ourselves the right of ap- 
pointing ministers—we are disclaiming the nomination of his Majesty without 
cause and without trial.” 
On this day Pitt was a 
184. On the Friday follo 
of his India bill was thro 


gain defeated; the resolution was carried by 205 to 
wing he was defeated once more ; and the commitment 
wn out by 222 to 214. On the strength of this victory 
Fox moved the same night for leave to bring in a bill for the regulation of Indian 
affairs, which he declared to be similar to his former one. Leave was given ; 
Fox, flushed with success, peremptorily demanded of the minister whether it 
was the intention of the Cabinet to dissolve Parliament, and prevent the progress 
of the bill. A new and curious scene was now exhibited. Pitt, with all his 
promptitude to speak, showed that he could not be compelled to answer. Fox, at 
the close of his speech, haughtily called on the minister “‘ to rise and declare ex- 
plicitly what was the true construction to be put on the King’s language as to 
the continuance of the session.” Pitt did not rise. Sir Grey Cooper then as- 
sailed him, declaring that “if Mr. Pitt persisted in his silence, the House should 
come to some resolution on the subject.” A loud and general cry was now ut- 
tered from Opposition for Pitt to rise. He was immovable Fox then started 
from his seat, and, after a violent harangue, pronounced “ that he could not 


There is not a great | 


Onthe Mth, he introduced his bill for the government of | 
India, placing the political interests of the company under the management of a | 


But the Commons were still inthe hands of Fox; and the bill, after | 


| child—and visits her on the following morning. 


Let the House of Commons nume their minister—let them search out. 


Let us | 


| speak of the sulky silence of the Right Honeurable Gentleman in any other 

terms than those of indignation.” Pitt still made no reply. Mr. Dempster next 
| attacked him. and declared against a dissolution. No notice was taken of the 
| new assailant. The House was now in an uproar; and the most vehement 
cries called on the minister to submit. Still he merely smiled, and did not con- 
descend to utter a word. General Conway then rose in great warmth, and, after 
upbraiding him for the contemptuous nature of his silence, exclaimed, that 
“ Ministers had come into power in secrecy, and were determined on retaining It 
by corruption.” Adding, * that they were about to dissolve Parliament after send- 
ing their agents through the country to bribe the electors.” Pitt now rose ; but 
it was to call Conway to order ; desiring him to specify the instances where cor- 

ruption had been attempted ; and telling him that he could not prove his asser- 
| tion, and that the assertion he could not prove he ought not to have made. “No 

man,” said he, loftily, “* by whatever artifice, —by affected warmth, or real anger, 
| —shall draw me from that purpose which on mature deliberation I have formed. 
Individual members have no right to call upon me for replies to questions involv- 
ing in them great public considerations. Nor is it incumbent on me to answer 
interrogatories put in the harsh language that has been used. T hen, turning 
to Conway, and sternly rebuking him for the intemperance of his expressions, 
he electrified the House with one of those fine remembrances of the classics 
which never failed him Slightly touching on that obvious disparity of their 
| years, which might have justified intemperance vn his side, while it should have 
| produced gravity, wisdom, and moderation on that of the old general, he said, in 
the words of Scipio to Fabius,—‘ Si nulla alia re, modestia certe, et temperando 
linguam, adolescens senem vicero.” 

All the leading members of Opposition now successively repeated the demand , 
some with dexterity, some with violence, all urgently, and all in vain. At length 
Fox, hopeless of vanquishing his determination, rose, for the fourth time, to 
express his astonishment at the Right Hon. Gentleman’s silence, which he felt 
to be an insult to the House; ” and, at two in the morning, moved an adjourn- 
ment to the next day, when **he hoped members would attend, to take proper 
measures to vilidicate the honour and assert the privileges of the House.” ‘The 
next day was Saturday, an unusual day for debate, but no time was to be lost in | 
discharging the full wrath of the Commons on the imperturbable minister. The | 
threatened debate, however, produced nothing more than a tearful speech from 
Mr. Powis, who, though a grave and an able man, had the ridiculous habit of 
weeping on all occasions wheu he was much excited, and a promise from Pitt | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


that the House should not be dissolved *‘ before Monday.”’ So trifling was the | 
| result of a menace which was to have swept the ministry into oblivion.—[ To be 
continued. } 
—»— 


| TALES BY MRS. NORTON. 


| The Wife; and Woman's Reward. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 3 vols. 
London : Saunders & Otley. | 
| Mrs. Norton has produced a handsome work, to the strengthening of the | 
already strong army of female writers. It is true, that in her pages we are often | 
reminded of the difference that exists between our own tale-tellers and the Rad- 
| cliffes and Lees of bygone days. ‘The latter, perhaps, possessed less subtle 
insight into the workings of the heart, less comprehensive views of society than 
| their successors, but they wove their many-coloured web with all their hearts as 
| well as hands—they wrought out laboriously their first conceptions, while too 
many modern novelists, (and we by no means intend to limit our remark to either | 
| sex,) from want of patience, or of earnest and sincere purpose, or want of money, 
| are contented or constrained to send to the world mere outlines and fragiments— 
full of genius though they be,—which the elder writers would have elaborated 
and connected into standard works of art; and therefore the productions of the 
latter, even when manifesting less variety of invention, less strength (but more 
steadiness) of wing, deserve to be, and will be, remembered and read, when 
these later and livelier works have gone to the ‘‘ tomb of the Capulets.”’ 

** Woman’s Reward,” the principal story, (for “The Wife” only occupies the 
third volume, and has been put prominently forward for the sake of the title) posses- 
ses a well sustained interest. ‘The hero and heroine are the orphan children of a 
merchant whodies at Madeira ; and, dying, commits his son tothe guardianship of 
his sister, a few years his senior. As the tale proceeds, Mary Dupre sacrifices 
everything—comfort, home, even an engagement with her betrothed—for the 
sake of her brother’s real or imaginary happiness. ‘This brother is a vain, splen- 
did, exacting, passionate creature, who betrays the playmate of his childhood to 
ruin—wears out the patience and destroys the happiness of his sister, and, at 
last, hurriedly contracts a stolen marriage with a nobleman’s daughter, as head- 
strong, and fascinating—though not quite so heartless—as himself; the sequel 
of which is, that his sister, who is made referee on both sides in the quarrels 
which are the inevitable consequence of such a marriage, is at last permitted to 
retire into obscurity. Further we may not tell, save that compensation for all 
her sorrows and endurances, comes—though very late ; and we apprehend that 
the authoress wishes to show that woman’s best reward is in the calm and con- 
tentedness of her own spirit; and not in gay weddings by special license, or the 
more sentimental happiness of love in a cottage—orné. The character of Lionel 
is well maintained throughout ; Clavering, Mary's lover, is less individual; the 
Bigleys (guardians to whom the children were intrusted) form a disagreeable, but 
characteristic group, redeemed by Jane and Rosabel, which last we could have 
married ourselves, even though she did not understand being wooed in poetry. 
And this reminds us to speak of one of the great attractions of these volumes— 
the lyrics interspersed, which are the best we have seen from Mrs. Norton’s 
hand. We may further commend them for many beautiful touches of true feel- 
ing. But we must, we presume, give an extract, though it is always difficult to 
detach effective scenes from a continuous story. 


Our extract requires little explanation. 





An actress who appears at a country 


| theatre is suddenly taken ill, and led from the stage, when about to sing one of 


her favourite songs in a sentimental opera. Mary Dupré, who is among the 
audience, with her brother, and a roué friend of his, is interested by the ma- 
nagers apology, in which he states that the actress had just buried her only 
Here isa part of the scene :— 
**On this floor were two doors, she knocked at the first, no one replied; at 
the second, and a man’s voice bid her enter, with an asperity of tone which made 
her pause. For a moment it crossed her mind that, perhaps, the little actress 
was not alone, and a burning blush crimsoned her cheek ; but on the summons to 
enter being sharply repeated, she obeyed, and found herself in a shabby room 
| with a gaunt, pale, haggard-looking man, who paused in the midst of a painting 
he was finishing, and remained gazing at her, his pallet and brushes in one hand, 
and the other leaning on the easel. A wild expression of hope shot over his 
face, as in a foreign accent he exclaimed, ‘ Madame wish to see some of my poor | 
pictures?” 
| *No,;’ said Mary, gently, ‘I wantto find—Miss Fitzharris—Mrs. Reid—a 
lady who was taken ill last night when acting.’ 
“Tt is the next room, madame,’ said the poor painter; and he courteously 
opened the door, and bowed, as Mary retired. She heard the heavy sigh with 
, Which he returned to his work ! 


“Gently and timidly she opened the adjoining door, and beheld the object of | 
her solicitude ; her back was turned to Mary, and she was seated on a low chair 
by a child’s cot, her face concealed, and resting en her arms, which were flung 
across the bed. The boddice of her Swiss costume had been unlaced, and her 
hair was unplaited and damp with sprinkled water; but these hurried attentions 
on the part of those who had brought her home from the theatre, were all the 
symptoms of an attempt to undress her. Ag she sate then, she had evidently 
| sat all night, and, probably, wept through lonely hours, before she fell into the 
| heavy sleep which now had possession of her. 


| ‘Mary remained, afraid to move, lest that slumber should be broken, and her 
| eyes wandered round the comfortless room. A black bombazine dress hung on 
a nail in the wainscot ; a little table stood near, with the leg propped to make it 
steady on the uneven floor: on the table were a looking-glass, some bright 
ribands, similar to those worn in her hair, a rouge-pot, a bottle of oil, and a black 
crape handkerchief; and under it, a basket half covered with a black veil, con- 
taining a quantity of faded cowslips, an ivory rattle, some broken toys, and an in- 
fant’s sash. A bed was at the further side of the apartment, and a carpenter's 
hammer, a rule, and a few nails, were lying onthe quilt. Mary shuddered, as | 

she fancied that, perhaps, they had lain there since the day of the funeral.” 
The actress, who is young and beautiful, more sinned against than sinning, | 
tells her story—the old tale of man’s heartlessness and woman’s devotion :-— 
***Mr. Connolly is not then your child’s father,’ said Mary, breathlessly ; ‘ not 
your betrayer! Tell me, tell me quick—name him; I have reasons for asking | 
—TI have a right to hear the worst.’ Then, in a low, hoarse tone, she added, 
‘his name is not Lionel ?’ 
“* Yes, yes,’ said the unhappy girl, ‘that is his name—Lionel Dupré. You 
are his wife, perhaps; oh! forgive me! I won't hate you—I won't indeed; | 

am very miserable !’"—and she burst into a fresh flood of tears. 
** No,’ said Mary, with unnatural composure, ‘I am only his sister—only his 
sister, thank God! I came here to help you—to serve you.’ 

‘* A long hysterical scream interrupted her ;—the person she addressed fell on 
her knees, looked up wildly and imploringly in her face, and exclaiming,—* help 
' save me! you have forgot me, and I, you; but Jam Annie Morrison !'— 








me ! 
sank in a dead faint at her feet. 

“Mary looked at heras she fell. She offered no aid—she spoke no word ; 
soul and limb were alike paralyzed. Madeira days came back again: old Mor- 
rison toiling up the hot hill, with fruit or books for her dying father; Lionel 
playing in the garden with his rosy, flaxen-haired child ; and the picture of Annie, 
as she lay that day on the floor of her shabby room, her golden hair hanging in 
damp masses round her death-like face, was burnt into Mary’s heart till her 
| dying day. 





| tained the same evenness of temper and impartiality of judgment. 


| reason to complain of the ‘ leaden-footed ’ 


‘“‘ Meanwhile, the painter, who heard the scream and the heavy fall, opened 
the door and Mary awoke as from a dream.” 

Further on, is a very graceful and fanciful sketch of the Lady Clarice Lyle 
whom the betrayer of Annie Morrison marries ; another when she is a young 
mother ; and, at a later period of the story, a letter of the latter to Mary, whom 
she had justly offended by a burst of jealous violence—which, with its childlike 
abandon of sorrow at the husband’s unkindness—and its equally childlike crayjn 
for a reconciliation—is about the best thing in the book. But we must have 
done—without so much as having mentioned ** The Wife,” which, however, is 
also a tale of power and feeling. 

—<— 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Ten Years in South Africa: including a Particular Description of the Wilg 
Sports of that Country. By Lieut. J. W. D. Moodie. 2 vols. 8vo. London : 
Bentley. 

We have here a couple of amusing, and, as far as the lightness of their tex. 
ture allows, instructive volumes. Little, indeed, remains to be discovered or 
described within the limits of our South African colony, but there is always 
some novelty in truth ; and, though others have written more precise or compre- 
hensive accounts of South Africa than Lieut. Moodie, few, or none, have main- 
He does not, 
to be sure, always see things with a piercing eye, nor point them with the hands 
of a master ; but good sense, good temper, and ingenuous good feeling, are con- 
spicuous in every page of his volumes. ‘Though not pretending to science he 
occasionally follows up a vein of philosophic thought with sufficient ingenuity , 
and geologists will read, we doubt not, with satisfaction, his account of the sand 
hills between the Kaba and Bojesman’s river, and of the mode in which the cal- 
careous matter from pulverized sea she!ls operates in binding them firmly to- 
gether. His narrative includes a great variety of topics. from the bright youth 


of the emigrant’s hopes, to the sad record of their lingering demise : Dutch 


boors and wild beasts, continued droughts, and the blighting caprices of the co. 
lonial government, Kafirs, rust in corn, and missionaries—all these our author 
touches on with the rare felicity of an unaffected manner. 

Lieut. Moodie left his paternal home in the Orkney Islands in 1819, to join 
his brother, who had previously emigrated to the Cape Colony. In the following 
year he located with two of his brothers in Fredericksburg, a settlement com- 
menced under the auspices of Sir Rufane Donkin, in the territory just ceded by 
the Kafirs. The huts of the settlers were scarcely erected, when Lord C, 


| Somerset returned as Governor to the colony, frowned on the new settlement. 


Our author found some consolation for the abortion of his first plans in the plea- 
sures of the chase. In the neighbourhood of Fredericksburg he received his 
first lessons in the art of elephant hunting, and one of them was well calculated, 
as our readers will perceive, to make a lasting impression on him :— 

‘“‘ Before I got within fifty yards of the river, the elephants were within twenty 
paces of me,—the large female in the middle, and the other three on each side 
of her, apparently with the intention of making sure of me ; all of them scream- 
ing so tremendously that I was almost stunned by the noise. I immediately 
turned round, cocked my gun, and aimed at the head of the largest—the female. 
But the gun, unfortunately, from the powder being damp, hung fire till I was in 


| the act of taking it from my shoulder, when it went off, and the ball merely 
| grazed the side of her head. 


“Halting only for an instant, the animal again rushed furiously forward. I 
fell—I cannot say whether struck down by her trunk or not. She then made a 
thrust at me with her tusk. Fortunately for me, she had only one, which, still 
more luckily, missed its mark. Seizing me with her trunk by the middle, she 
threw me beneath her fore-feet, and knocked me about between them for a little 
space: I was scarcely in a condition to compute the time very accurately, but, 
judging from my feelings, it appeared an intolerably long one, and I had great 
minutes, which seemed to be hours 
in my uncomfortable situation. 

‘Once she pressed her foot on my chest with such force, that I felt the bones 
bending under the weight: and then she trod on the middle of my arm, which 
fortunately lay flat on the ground at the time. During this round handling, how- 
ever, I never entirely lost my recollection, else I have little doubt she would 
have settled my accounts with this world: but owing to the roundness of her 
foot, I generaily managed, by twisting my body and limbs, to escape her direct 
tread 

** While I was still undergoing this buffeting, Lieut. Chisholm, of the Royal 
African Corps, and Diedrick, a Hottentot, fired several shots at her from the 
side of a neighbouring hill, one of which hit her in the shoulder; and at the 
same time her companions, or young enes, retiring and screaming to her from 
the edge of the forest, she reluctantly left me, giving me a cuff or two with her 
hind feet in passing. 

“Trose, picked up my gun, and staggered away as fast as my aching bones 
would allow me ; but, observing that she turned round, as if meditating a second 
attempt on my life, before entering the bush, I lay down in the long grass, by 
which means I escaped her observation. 

**On reaching the top of the steep hill on the opposite side of the valley, I 
met my brother, who had not been at this day’s hunt, but had run out on being 
told by one of the men that he had seen one of the officers killed. The person 
who carried him this intelligence, going up to him, very deliberately addressed 
him in the following manner, with the utmost sang froid: ‘Sir, I saw somebody 
killed by the elephant just now; I don’t know whether it was your brother, or 
Mr. Chisholm ; but killed he was, for I saw his brains” * * * 

“While my brother, Mr. Knight, of the Cape Regiment, and I were yet talk- 
ing of the adventure, an unlucky soldier of the Royal African Corps, of the 
name of M‘Clare, attracted the attention of a large male elephant, which had 
been driven towards the village. The ferocious animal, which, like that I had 
just escaped from, had been infuriated by the numerous wounds he had received, 
instantly gave chase, and caught him under the height where we were standing, 
carried him some distance in his trunk—then threw him down, and, bringing his 
fore feet together, trod and stamped upon him for a considerable time, till life 
was extinct. Leaving the body fora while, he again returned, as if to make 
quire sure of his destruction, and kneeling down, crushed and kneaded his body 
with his fore-legs. Then, seizing it again with his trunk, he carried it to the 
edge of the jungle, and threw it upon the top of a high bush.” 

Though Lieut. Moodie describes with much gusto the wild sports of South 
Africa, we doubt if he has ever seen the game of that country in a characteristic 
light. He never visited the Tarka or Sneeuwberg districts, where wild animals 
ate still the lords paramount of the plain—he never saw countless herds of 
springboks laying bare the pastures like flights of locusts—nor lions hunting in 
dry beds of the rivers a dozen at a time—nor did he see long regiments of gnus 
and zebras scouring along the horizon. 

Being obliged to abandon Fredericksburg, he obtained, after some delay, an 
estate near the Kaba, at the eastern extremity of the district of Uitenhage. A 
few hours sufficed to raise a hut under covert of a wood, from which descended, 
at night, whole droves of elephants and buffaloes, besides the ignoble horrors of 
leopards and hyenas ; so that, however soundly our author might sleep, his 
cattle could not rest at all. The monotonous repetition of petty troubles soon 


| exhausted the patience of our author's half-savage servants, who deserted him 


one by one. 

‘*T was thus left alone on my new place, and in my new house, to lead a kind 
of Robinson Crusoe life, with the pleasure of herding a troop of six hundred 
head of cattle, for five hundred of which I was responsible to the owner. I had 
also to provide firewood, and water to cook my victuals; and I could not leave 
the place to look out for other servants for fear of any accident happening to 
the cattle in my absence. I had never been in this situation before, and at first 
I felt very uncomfortable at the prospect before me. I determined, however, to 
try what I could do for myself. I had, fortunately, a considerable quantity of 
salt beef and plenty of coarse flour. 


‘“‘ The first thing I did was to catch my horse, which I tethered close to the 
house, to have him at hand to bring my cattle home in the evening to the ‘kraal,’ 
where they were secure from the hyenas, and other wild animals. I next turn- 
ed all the calves loose, with their mothers, except one, which belonged to one of 
the tamest of the cows, which I designed to milk. I then went to the edge of 
the forest and carried home a large bundle of fire-wood on my back. This I 
found the most disagreeable part of my labour; but a few days’ practice render- 
ed it easy. After these preliminary operations, I set to work and cooked as 
much beef, and made as many cakes, as would last me for two or three daye. 
and then taking a book, I sat down and amused myself till the evening, when I 
brought my cattle home, and milked my cow. 


“« My only companion in my solitude was a large tom cat, for my dogs had 
followed my Hottentot when he left me. This cat soon learned to know the 
cow that supplied him with milk, and when I was bringing the cattle home in 
the evening, after coming to meet me a few hundred yards from the house, he 
would follow close at her heels till I tied her up for the night, and he received 
his own share from the milk pail. 

‘Sometimes I took my gun after breakfast, and wandered through the forest 
in search of buffaloes and bush-bucks, to vary my diet a little. In a few days 
I became not only quite reconciled to my situation, but even began to enjoy it.” 

Our author’s account of the Kafirs is accurate and lively :— 

** We were much struck with the easy and noble character of the Kaffre men. 
In general their only clothing was a softened bullock’s hide, cut in an oval shape, 
and wrapped loosely round their shoulders. The Kaffres are elegantly formed, 
and are so exceedingly graceful in their general demeanour that they appear to be 
a nation of gentlemen. In their manners they are respectful without servility, 
and possess a native delicacy, which prevents them from giving offence 
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— 
manners from the chief to the poorest of the tribe. Property, in fact, is m 
more equally distributed among the Kaffres than in civilized societies, * * 

“This constitutes the happiness of the infant state of society; and, if we 
may judge by the free and cheerful manners which characterize the Kaffres, we 
may conclude that they are a happy people. * * 

“ As soon as we entered the Kaffre territory, a new and enlivening scene 
awaited us. Every Kaffre we met on our way came up to us in the most frank 
and easy manner and shook us cordially by the hand; yet without the slightest 
appearance of vulgar confidence, or forwardness. They evidently showed by 
their demeanour, which was at once graceful and modest, that they considered 
us their superiors, but that they felt, at the same time, they were freemen and 
were entitled to address us on terms of equality.” 

The Kafirs are as remarkable for their strong common sense as for their cor- 
poreal symmetry. In their negotiations with the colonial government, their 
chiefs, and the Governor of the Cape colony, have sometimes apparently 
changed places in the scale of civilization—the former being the enlightened, 
the latter the barbarian party. The Kafir chiefs repeatedly urged to the late 
Governor the cruelty and impolicy of the Commendo system ; they urged the 
injustice and barbarity of retaliating ona community the crimes of individuals 
—they offered to pay double for the cattle stolen by their people, but this equita- 
ble offer was rejected, and that disgraceful system of reciprocal pillage was | 
adopted, which has plunged the colony into its present calamities. 

In one passage (and in one alone) relating to a very important class of the 








uch | 


| fellow-travellers. 





South African population, we find our author guilty of an undue harshness of 
expression :— ‘ 

‘ The offspring of the Dutch by the Hottentot women are distinguished for 
uniting in their persons the vices of both races. In point of understanding, 
they are superior to the Hottentots ; and, by what I have seen of them, I should | 
think that, under other circumstances. many of them would show a decided su- | 
periority over the Dutch : they assume it over tae Hottentots, with whom they | 
live, and hate the white population, to whose society they can never aspire : 
they are also a taller and stouter race than the Hottentots, and share in some de- 
gree in the constitutional tendency of the Dutch to corpulency. The intermix- 
ture of races seems to improve the intellectua! powers as much as it does the 
bodily proportions.” 

The viciousness of the Mulattus, or Bastaards, as the Dutch call them, must 
rise from their unfavourable position in society. and Lieut. Moodie does not ap- 
pear to have considered that by far the greater number of the class which he here 
censures stand on independent ground, and beyond the reach of sinister influ- 
ences. The Mulatto progeny. of Europeans and Hottentots are remarkably 
vigorous and handsome, the defects of the Hottentot physiognomy disappearing 
entirely in the second generation. The children of Europeans and Malay slaves, 
on the other hand, who are much handsomer than Hottentots, always preserve 
the ugliness of their parents. The whole north-eastern frontier of the colony, 
beyond the Orange River, is now occupied by Bastaards or Mulattos of the 
former breed, called, in the obsolete Hottentot language, Griquas, or men with 
shoes. The Griquas are free from any innate viciousness of character: though 
vold and resolute, they are easily governed ; and Waterboer, the chief of their 
nation, is a diminutive bushman of the lowest caste, who commands their respect 
by his natural abilities. The Griquas are not dependent on the colony, but their 
importance to it as a barrier against the wilder nations of the interior, has led to 
a close alliance with them. It was agreed in December last, that Waterboer 
and the Governor of the Cape Colony shall for the future communicate directly 
with one another, and that the former shall receive annually from the British 
£100, and 200 muskets for the defence of the colony. 

—>—- 


FOX HUNTING. 

Nimrod’s Hunting Tours, including Notices of the Principal Crack Riders in 
England ; to which are added Nimrod’s Leiters on Riding to Hounds. Lon- 
don. M. A. Pittman. 1835. 

England is the country for fox-hunting. This sport has affected the character 
{ lls aristocracy, as truly as Oxford or Cambridge education has done. We 
cannot think for a moment of an old English gentleman, without seeing him, by 
the mind’s eye, at times booted for the chase, just as certainly as we conceive 
oi him at the head of his hospitable board, or maintaining the high bearing of the 
descendant of a long line of illustrious ancestors. If we could suppose that the 
day ever should arrive when the love of rural sports shall diminish, or be in dis- 
repule amongst us, we may be sure that the destruction of that fresh nobility of 
spin, which has hitherto obtained for the nation a peculiar renown, has been 


Che Alvion. 


‘ Why did you not call me u 
did set the leg, however. 
he expected him at the 
upon some earths.” 


“6 It is not my practice to introduce the ladies, but I must take leave to make 
mention of one here. A few years back, when the country was so depressed, 
and rents came in so slowly, Mr. Ward told his lady he feared he must give up 
~ hounds. ‘Oh, no s said she, ‘don’t do so, the times perhaps may mend.’ 

oing shortly after to his banker’s, he found the sum of a thousand pounds placed 
—— credit by a ‘ Friend to Fox-hunting.’ This friend to fox-hunting was Mrs. 

ard, and the sum was paid out of her private purse. Hear this, ye married 
ladies, and do not forget the moral! If you wish to retain the affections of your 
husband, encourage, but do not thwart his favourite pursuits. Your beauty may 
fade in his eye ; your charms may pall upon the sense ; but such conduct as this 
can only be forgotten in the grave.” 
__ The devotion of fox-hunters to their splendid sport, it may hence be conceived, 
1s singularly engrossing. 

Our Nimrod talks of his spending half of his life in a saddle, and of his being 


P in the night, that I might have set the leg!’ He 
and the fox is quite recovered, and Mr. Ward told me 
kennel every day for the purpose of being turned out 


| ever ready to look at a country, merely with a sportsman’s eye, as a friend of 
| his said on his road to Doncaster. 


‘** What a beautiful country,” said one of his 
“ Aye,” said he, ‘*’tis a pretty country enough ; but howthe 
devil do they ride over it?” He is as particular in giving the pedigree, character, 
and names of hounds and horses, as many men are when going back to dim an- 
tiquity in the history of their house. 

From recollection we already spoke of Sir Francis Burdett as a hunter. The 
author says, that the enthusiastic baronet laughs at danger, and that no man 
rides harder over acountry. ‘When dining one day,” says he, “in a large 
party at Melton, I heard the following question asked by a gentleman who has 
been at the top of the tree in that country for eleven successive seasons :—‘ Has 
any man.’ said he, ‘ seen Sir Francis refuse a fence which any other man rode 
at, or over!’ The answer was in the negative. Another question was put. 
‘“* Have we not, all of us, seen Sir Francis Burdett frequently ride at fences 
which other hard riding men have refused?’ The answer was in the affirmative.” 

Nimrod tells us of Sir Tatton Sykes, among the great multitude of sports- 
men here celebrated, and says, if asked to go a hundred miles to ride a race, he 
puts a clean shirt in his pocket, his racing jacket under his waistcoat, a pair of 
overalls above his leathers, and jumping upon some thorough-bred tit, arrives 
there the next day by the time of starting; and when the race is over, canters 
his thorough-bred home again. The iron strength of constitution that is re- 
quired for such feats, reminds one of the days of fabled hardihood. Lord Dar- 
lington (now the Duke of Cleveland), of course, comes in for a due share of 
notice. ‘That nobleman’s passion for fox-hunting is perhaps unrivalled ; who, at 
the time of which the author speaks, had hunted his own hounds thirty-six sea- 
sons ; and not only hunted them, but going through all the drudgery of a hunts- 
man, by constantly drafting and feeding them in the season, and paying the most 
minute attention to all the operations of the kennel. 

The ruling passion, strong in sickness, is thus exemplified :— 

“‘T cannot here let pass an anecdote of Dick the whipper-in, as it is so truly 
characteristic of the ruling passion, and also of the attachment men have to 
hounds, when cradled ina kennel. It so happened that we were all—and a 
pretty large party—-seated at the breakfast table, when Lord Darlington made his 
appearance. Next to the usual enquiries after his lordship’s health, the question 
was asked by two or three at once, ‘Have you heard how Dick is?’ ‘I have 
been to his bedside,’ said Lord D. ; ‘he has had a restless night, nevertheless I 
hope he will do well; but he made me smile when he said he had no doubt but he 
should be able to go out with the hounds on Wednesday! He also enquired 
after Laghtning’s eyes, and how Rufus and Mortimer fed?” 

Of the prevalence of any particular gratification over thought, word, or deed, 
the author gives an instance, when speaking of a keen sportsman, Mr. Thomas 
Shafto, who, when the oratorical powers of some of our leading senators became 
the topic of conversation, and, amongst others, Earl Grey’s name was mentioned, 
observed, ‘A good speaker, but can't ride over Stanley’s pastures.” It is not, 
however, the only instance, in which the Earl has found Stanley troublesome. 

Nimrod, in what he says on riding to hounds, is very sensible and interest- 
ing. 'To experienced sportsmen, his Tours will, we have no doubt, be more ac- 
ceptable, inasmuch as the variety of his facts, and the number of places which 


| he has hunted over, combine almost all that is to be learned of the best grounds 


and best hunters in England. But to the tyro in the chase, we recommend the 
matter here added on riding to the hounds, although not appearing for the first 





accomplished ; and that no system of legislative enactments ever can neutralise 
the injury thus sustained. Every one feels that the management of the horse 
is the most manly pastime he can engage in. The animal is so docile, saga- 
cious, noble, and beautiful, that there is a generous and exalting pride gratified | 
in associating with him, and still more in cultivating a gentle mastery over his 

powers. In the chase, this mastery finds amplest scope. The excitement of 

the sport, the splendid courage of the horse, the strong influence of lovely nature, 
the fervour of life that is abroad, commingling and lending mutual aids, complete | 
a glorious scene, that cannot but mould the human spirit to a kindred degree of 
rich and magnanimous emotions. But, not to be longer sentimental in an ab- 
stract sense, we turn to Nimrod’s Hunting Tours to give our readers a taste of 
its right good English healthful contents, the production of a mind as fresh and 
green as the verdant fields that garnish the island. The anecdotes, sayings. and 
doings of sporting men, interspersed throughout these pages, lend the narratives 
a living character, and a continuous flow of natural feeling. that finds its way in- 
sensibly to the bosom of the reader, and makes riding to the hounds, even by the 
fireside, a charming pastime. 

Leicestershire is justly considered the first of the crack English counties for 
hunting. Its deep and rich soil is favourable for holding a scent : its enclosures | 
are large, and its fences generally not insurmountable; and its gorse coverts 
humerous, but not too large, having been planted and arranged with a particular 
eye to the convenience of fox-hunting. 

Many of our public men have been fearless and famous in the chase. Lord 

Sefton, for example, though a man of great weight, was for a time one of the 

most splendid Leicestershire riders to the hounds. He required the best and 

strongest horses, and gave the highest prices ; from five to eight hundred pounds 

being common sums in his hunting days for a hunter. We may be sure that 

such horses were magnificent animals. He had always three out each day for 
his riding. One of them was ridden close to him ; the third was kept at a pro- | 
per distance, going easily to himself, until an opportunity presented of getting 
up to his lordship, in case a fresh horse was required. It must have been a 
brilliant thing to see, when the chase furnished such men and cattle of mettle, 
rasping a fence, and the hounds in full cry. Sir Francis Burdett has been also 
celebrated for his nerve in the hunting field. We have heard, that it was com- 
paratively late in life before he took to it, and that among his first appearances 
in the Leicestershire Hunt, he asked who was the best rider to the hounds in | 
the field. On being informed that Tom Smith was esteemed to be such, he from 
that time made it his study to keep up with this renowned sportsman, and to | 
prota nor was it long ere he was one of the best riders in that favourite 
ounty, 

But it is well know 
the chase. 


“Bishops, however, are men. A few years since I passed two days in the 
saine house with one of them, and, owing to a sporting man or two besides my- 
a being of the party, we talked so much about hunting, that his lordship was | 
mee to declare, that he rea!ly believed, if he had remained a little longer at | 

**, he should have become a fox-hunter, though he had never worn a pair 
of boots in his life. 
, ‘The best anecdote of a bishop and hunting is yet to come. It is well | 
oe that (though before I was born) a certain high-bred dignitary of the 
y ‘urch kept a pack of fox-hounds, and was one of the best spotsmen of his day. 
Nihroy bat satis the mitre adorned his brow, the hounds were transferred to his | 
re e rother, who continued them in great style, but the bishop did not attend 
pep Taking a ride, however, one day in a country in which he thought it 
. unlikely he might see something of them, he met the fox. The hounds 
his b - fault ; when, putting his finger under his wig, his lordship gave one of 
r= eautiful view-halloos. ‘ Hark, halloo !’ said one of the field. The hunts- 
nan listened, and the halloo was repeated. ‘That will do,’ said he, knowing 
‘is old master’s voice ; ‘ that’s gospel rp” 

» We have some good anecdotes connected with the Craven country. The Rev. 
en Fowle figures here. He was rector of Hungerford, and never failed 
bunt at his post in the hunting field, at the time that the author was with the 
a in that county. This reverend gentleman was also an active member of 
well a we are informed. In the time of our troubles, and when fox-hunting as 

“as every other valuable institution in the country was in danger, he stepped 





n that clergymen—even doctors of divinity—have loved 





on and got the command of a corps of Berks yeomanry. King George 
a ta said of him, that he was not only one of his best cavalry officers, but 


e best preachers, one of the best shots, and one of the b»st riders to 
n his dominions. 
ean the following anecdote of the reverend colonel, we may very fairly 
Gea oa that he would not have disgraced the martial order had he met with 
ps rnin in the gate : He got a fall one day into a brook, by which he knocked 
as a of his teeth, and broke one of lis legs. He was carried home and 
‘eat ed ; but having a party that evening in his house, he had a glass of wine 
a to him, and drank all their good healths and success to fox-hunting. 
to be ~ following circumstance, also for the honour of fox-hunting, ought not 
etn he the sporting world: A medical gentleman, by the name of Hem- 
that ‘infos ing near Newbury, ordered his gardener to set a trap for some vermin 
Mor ested his garden. As ill luck would have it, a fox was found in it in the 
ning with his leg broken. On being taken to the do tor, he exclaimed, 


hounds j 


| things, undergone a revolution in the march of time. 
| man was he who, after never being near the hounds for nineteen miles, it might 


| ‘and he was riding most nation hard to be sure.’ 


| the inspiration of the muse. 


| keep up a first-rate breed of that noble race of animals. 


time in this volume. Riding to hounds, we are informed, has, like many other 
Some years back the best 


be, came upto them at the twentieth, and got the brush. The best man now is 
he who goes through the best part of the run, even should he be “ dead beat” 
at the last. It is thus now held better to be up, on a horse half beaten, than to 
be riding about the country asking the old question, ‘* Did you see the hounds *” 
on a fresh one. 

“The following anecdote is in point. A gentleman of large fortune, well 
known in Staffordshire, was out with the late Mr. Meynell when he hunted Lei- 
cestershire, and in those days was going ‘ with high and vent’rous sail.’ Coming 
to a river which had much overflowed its banks, he pulled off his coat and waist- 
coat, and swam for a considerable distance. The first man who got round bya 
bridge was Lord Forester, who, getting on a line of them, asked the countryman 
whether he saw the hounds. ‘Oh, yes,’ said the fellow, ‘I seed ’em—but you 
will never see ’em no more ; they have been gone this quarter of an hour.’ ‘ Who 
was with them?’ said his lordship. ‘No one but the miller,’ was the reply, 
This was Mr. G in his 





shirt.” 

On the excellent effects of exercise on horseback, the author must be allowed 
to be a good judge, considering, as he says, that when the weather has been 
open, his time has almost been divided between his saddle and his bed. For 
several years of his life he has had horses, with three different packs of hounds, 
choosing the best fixtures of the day for each, and that he never knew what it 
was to be fatigued, provided he lived temperately, and went to bed early. His 
rules on riding are manifestly excellent. 

“ As ‘without a genius, learning soars in vain,’ so is riding to the hounds like 
Jt must in some degree be born with a man, or he 
will never excel in it. He must possess judgment, temper, coolness, and courage ; 
and even then, though these good properties may receive their birth with himself, 
yet they must be perfect by practice and observation. A madman or a coward 
are equally unfit for the business; but under any circumstances, as Humphrey 
Clinker observes, he must serve an apprenticeship to it. As far, however, as 
nature is concerned, the form of a man has a good deal to do with it ; for it is 
impossible that any one with a round thigh and a large calf to his leg can have a 
perfect seat on his horse, and without a good seat he cannot have a good hand. 

«The hand on a horse I take to proceed also from other causes. I conceive it 
to be intimately connected with the nervous functions of the digestive organs— 


, and here again is the necessity for temperance and regular living in those who 


wish to excel in the field, more particularly enforced. 

“ The advantages of a fine hand on a horse are, no doubt, of the very highest 
importance in riding a race, but not more so than in riding over a country ; and 
if a horse could speak, he would say, ‘ride me with a fine hand and an easy bit.’ 
A horse’s ear is said to be in his mouth; and it is from the bit that he receives 
the wishes and instructions of his rider.” 

Lord Forester is named by the author as being remarkably graceful on his 
horse—strong and active—“ A fine man upon a fine horse;” for he has always 
showed a master judgment in the points of his hunters. He has insisted on the 
necessity of lengthy shoulders, good fetlocks, well-formed hind legs, and open 
feet ; knowing better than to confound strength with size, his horses seldom ex- 
ceed fifteen hands two inches. Such experienced skill as his lordship possesses 
in horse flesh must benefit the country essentially, in helping to establish and 
It would appear, how- 
ever, that he is apt to be sarcastic at the expense of “ slow tops.” Our readers 

may be curious to know what species of creatures are 80 designated. We quote 
the explanation. That man is one of this class who is so unfortunate as to ap- 
pear by a covert’s side within twenty miles of Melton Mowbray, under any of 
the following circumstances :—with a front to his bridle, or witha martingal, or 
a country-inade saddle. or with nobs on his stirrups ; with a saddle-cloth ; in a 
straight-cut coat ; in leather breeches or military spurs. It is deemed impossi- 
ble that such a mancan “do the thing.” The pleasures and dangers of the 
chase are depicted by Nimrod with great felicity of style and circumstance. 
a specimen. 
bay a oon of brooks and timbers, there is another sort of fence that should 
be ridden at quickly, and that is, a bushy or ‘ blackbird’ fence, as it is called, 
being a live white-thorn hedge, not plashed, but with a strong suspicion of a 
wide ditch on the other side, and ‘no time allowed,’ as the coachmen say, for 
looking at it. This is termed ‘ swishing ata rasper ; and the only chance a 
| man has of getting a horse to extend himself sufficiently over it all, and to 
‘ come well into the next field,’ is to put him three-parts-speed at it, and trust to 
the momentum for getting over it. It was precisely at 3 fence of this descrip- 
| tion that I witnessed the accident two years ago to Mr. Osbaldeston in Leicester- 
| shire. The horse he rode (Cervantes) was a particularly high \eaper, but apt to 
| drop short on the other side, which was the case in this instance, and where the 
| momentum was more particularly rendered necessary 
| «JT never see the word ‘momentum’ but it brings to my recollection an 
| anecdote of an old friend of mine—a Fellow of a college, and a good fellow too 
| _.who was used to amuse me much by talking philosophically and mathemati- 
cally on riding to hounds, the words momentum, vis — and impetus, agp. 
, for ever on his tongue. With the nerves of a buil-dog, and no mean opinion 0 
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his prowess, he was in the habit of purchasing horses, which, from natural or 
acquired defects, had failed in making hunters in the hands of othe. His 
idea was, that if nature had unfortunately intended such brutes to carry them- 
selves in all forms but the right, that intention could be obviated by the means 
of mechanical force. To effect this, all sorts of trappings were resorted to ; 
and it was really alarming to men with any nerves at all to see him sailing across 
a country with the momentum, vis vivida, and impetus, all ia full operation, on 
horses with mouths like the heart of oak, but with their heads confined with a 
strong cavesson-martingal. On one occasion a most ludicrous accident ‘vecur- 
red. This gentleman was out with the Duke of Beaufort’s hounds in Oxford- 
shire, on a horse thus accoutered, when the cavesson he was riding in un- 
fortunately gave way. As may be expected, having no further power over the 
brute, away went the philosopher, like a ship at sea without a rudder, and, as ill 
luck would have it, the momentum, the vis vivida, and the impetus, all formed 
their nucleus in the person of an unfortunate butcher on his pony, who was 
going quietly along a road; and the two riders and their horses were laid pros- 
trate on the ground.” 

We learn that though the breath was for a time knocked out of both, the 
butcher was the first to rally, when he rated the philosopher soundly. In giving 
some account of three sportsmen who were drowned all in one day while hunt- 
ing, we have been struck with some of the author’s observations jn no ordinary 
degree, and think them highly valuable to all who are much on horseback, par- 
ticularly in rural parts, where bridges are not abundant, and streams numerous. 
Sportsmen especially are apt to feel that without danger there isno glory. One 
of the unfortunate men alluded to was the Rev. Marmaduke Theakston, who, 
in the ardour of the chase, was tempted to try crossing the river Tees at a ford 
near Worsall. 

‘On reading this calamitous account over again, | see much reason to sup- 
pose that the free use of the horse’s head when in difficulty, and which I have 
already so much dwelt upon, was denied to him in this fatal instance ; and to it, 
perhaps, may the melancholy catastrophe be attributed. ‘His horse,’ says the 
writer of the paragraph in the Hull Advertiser ‘a spirited and powerful animal, 
swam with him into the middle of the river, when getting impatient, he reared, 
and threw his rider backward.’ Now there is every reason to believe, that had 
Mr. Theakston left the horse to himself, holding on by the mane, and only di- 
recting his course when necessary with the snaffle rein, he would have borne 
him in safety across the stream. 

“I speak from practical observation on this subject. When at a watering 
place in Wales, I was in the habit of having my horse swum in the sea by a 
man who was in the constant practice of swimming them for a very trifling con- 
sideration. He was himself a very expert swimmer, and regularly attended the 
bathing machines. From this man I learnt, that there were only three things to 
be observed in swimming a horse—first, to give him free use of his head ; 
secondly, to hold on by the mane; and lastly, taking the feet out of the stirrups, 
to lean the body obliquely forward as much as possible, which will cause the 
water to get under it and float it, and thereby diminish the weight of it on the 
horse. It was the opinion of this person, that a horse would swim nearly as far 
with a man on his back, who was thus expert at the management of him, as he 
would without him. 

** When I was about eighteen years of age, I had a narrow escape from being 
drowned with Mr. Leech’s hounds. The hounds crossed the river Dee— 
naturallya very rapid river, but then increased by the rains. Sir Watkin Wynn, 
who (as well as his two brothers) is like a duck in the water, went first, and was 
followed by about six out of the field. * Half venturing, half shrinking,’ I went 
a little way into the stream, and came back again. Seeing the hounds hitting 
off their fox on the other side, I made a second attempt ; and being mounted 
on a mare of Sir Watkin’s, called Thetis, and trusting to her geni to preserve 
me, I made a second attempt, and was carried down the stream amongst some 
huge stones. Not being able to swim, I gave myself up for lost; but the re- 
solution of the mare, and my holding on by the mane, enabled her to regain the 
opposite bank, and I have never tried such an aquatic excursion since. A man 
may attempt the Hellespont for a woman; but, on cooler reflection, he is 
scarcely justified in running such risks of his life for a fox.” 

It will be seen from the above passages, that Nimrod has produced a spirited 
and charming volume for the fireside ; and, without a question, nothing short 
of an oracular authority for fox-hunting. 

——_ 


Suntwmary. 


African Expedition.—It is in contemplation to fit out, by subscription, an ex- 
pedition to explore the unknown part of Southern and Central Africa, extending 
between Lattakoo (Liateum) and the (so called) Mountains of the Moon, in- 
cluding, in its intended route, some of the confluences, if not the actual source 
and course of the Congo or Zaire. It is proposed that this expedition shall pro- 
ceed from the Cape of Good Hope in the south, and attempt to egress by way of 
the great Lake Tchad, at some past on the shores of the Mediterranean in the 
north.— Times. 

Singular Sagacity—About two miles from the town of Ballymahon, in the 
county of Longford, resides a gentleman, who has in his possession mules of the 
Spanish breed. They will regularly go to a pump placed in the yard, and while 
one applies his mouth to the spout, the other works the handle by alternately 
raising and depressing his shoulder. When one has satisfied his thirst, he ex- 
changes places with his companion, and returns the service he has received. 

A pauper lately died at Donnington, near Lewes, who had been in the habit 
of receiving parochial relief for upwards of 30 years, and who bequeathed to 
his daughter no less a sum than £200. 

It is said, that, at Rufford Hall, the seat of the Earl of Scarborough, large 
sums in guld have been found secreted in bags in different places. 

Thomas, Earl Nelson, on Tuesday took his seat in the House of Lords in the 
usual manner, he having succeeded to the title, on the death of the late earl, 
under a special limitation in the patent, to the heirs male of Susannah, the wife 
of Thomas Bolton, Esq. 

Convicts at New South Wales.—The London pickpockets are considered to 
make the best shepherds in the colony, as it suits their naturally idle habits ; the 
industrious labourer cannot endure the very wearisome and lazy employment of 
looking after sheep. 

“Pour water hastily into a vessel with a narrow neck, little enters ; pour 
gradually, and by small quantities, and the vessel is filled.” Such is the simile 
employed by Quintillian to show the folly of teaching children too much at a 
time. 

Fine Sentence in Hooker.—Hooker, in his Ecclesiastical Polity, says, ‘‘ The 
time will come when three words, uttered with charity and meekness, shall re- 
ceive a far more blessed reward than three thousand volumes written with dis- 
dainful sharpness of wit. 

Amongst those peers of the United Kingdom who have taken their seats in 
the Upper House, 27 are Unitarians ; and, in the House of Commons, there are 
no fewer than 44 of that class of Dissenters. 

** Feargus O’Connor, M. P. for Cork, has backed himself for a considerable 
sum, to hop on the same foot, two hundred and fifty feet, in thirty successive 
hops, being equal to 8 1-2 feet for each hop. The feat is to be attempted in the 
course of next week, and is considered an extraordinary sporting undertaking. 


Wine after Dinner.—In a book called the “ Art of Invigorating Life,” there 
are some wholesome truths, and among these the following :—‘t We deprecate 
the custom of sitting for hours after dinner, and keeping the stomach in an in- 
cessant irritation by sipping wine—nothing 1s more prejudicial to digestion, 
nothing more fevering and enfeebling to the whole system. Immediately after 
dinner, drink as much as is necessary to excite that degree of action in the system 
without which you feel uncomfortable, and then stop.” It is recommended that 
no man should habitually take wine as food till he is past thirty years of age. 
Many persons will find it more salutary to take a glass of sherry half an hour 
after dinner, than to take it immediately following the food. 


Rights of Women.—In a country where woman possess so much influence, we 

think that an advocate for their privileges was hardly wanting ; however we find, 
that Madame Louise Dariat is giving lectures in Paris every Thursday evening, 
on the social rights of women. 
Candles.—A new substance has been discovered, by M. Lecanu, by exposing 
tallow to five or six times its weight of boiling ether or turpentine, which com- 
pletely dissolves it, and which, in evaporating, deposits stearine, a substance 
which is as inodorous, but does not burn so quickly as spermaceti. 

We understand that Captain Haynes, who lately surveyed the island of Soco- 
tra, is ordered to start immediately from Bombay for the coast of Arabia, to ne- 
gotiate the purchase of the island. It is expected that this will be effected for 
the trifling sum of 10,000 dollars. —Calcutta Cowrier. 

By an official publication on the subject, it appears that no less than 7,000 per- 
sons at the Cape of Good Hope have become dependent upon the government 
for the necessaries of life, in consequence of the ravages committed by the 
Caffres. 

One of the results of the East India Company’s new charter, says the “ Asiatic 
Journal,” has been the admission of East Indians to practise in the legal pro- 
fession. Mr. Branson, one of that class, had been admitted a solicitor in the 
supreme court of Madras. 

Castor and Pique.—The following is an extract from a paragraph in the Ply- 
mouth Journal, the accuracy of which we have ascertained :—‘ In running oft 
the wind the Castor dropt the Pique astern at about one mile per hour; close 








hauled, the Castor forereached and weathered her. The Ringdove weathered 
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both. The Pique having been trimmed three feet by the stern, by bringing four 
of her forecastle, as also four of her main deck guns aft, and starting thirty tons 
of water from forward, and being deficient of her two bower anchors, did | 
hold way with the Castor for five hours, close on the wind, and without any 
other damage than pitching away her jib-boom and washing away her hammock 
nettings, the Castor sparing her foretop gallant sail, and not trimming at all. Of 
course, in this trial, the Castor must be considered by far the most superior 
ship, since men-of-war are not constructed, either to carry their forecastle guns 
on the taffrail, or their main-deck guns in the Captain's cabin: nor are the 
people on board, like camels, able to live a considerable time without water. 
It must be observed, that the Castor, before joining the Prque, had been lying 
four months at anchor, and of course her bottom was any thing else but clean.” 

The Pique is now fitting in this harbour to convey Lord Amherst to Quebec ; 
she has Jaboured so much in the severe weather she encountered off the Coast | 
of Spain, that she stranded all her lower rigging ; and although it has not been 
four months over the masts’ head, a new gang is making for her, and some of 
her spars require to be replaced. She will be restowed, and the dead weight 
taken out of her forward and brought more aft ; to assist in which she will also 
send twenty-five or thirty tons of iron ballast on shore. She will, undoubted- 
ly, sail better when she is brought by the stern about thirty inches; but as | 
that will bring the fore-part of her main deck so much higher out of the water 
than the after-part, it will consequently increase the labour of working her 
heavy guns, if it should be requisite to train them to fire abaft the beam.—Ports- 
mouth paper | 

It is stated in a treatise by Dr. Miller on hospitals. that even in the case of 
army service, out of above 14,000 sick only 1,300 died of wounds, but 6,500 of | 
general disease ; and in an essay by Sir Gilbert Blane, in the Medico-Chirurgical | 
Transactions, that in the Haslar Hospital there were about 8,000 medical cases | 
to 1,600 surgical cases. Also in an essay by Sir James M‘Grigor on the cases 
treated by the army medical officers during the Peninsular campaign, that includ- 
ing under the name of surgical cases all that in civil practice could be called so, 
there were 52,000 surgical cases to 123,000 medical cases. 


His Majesty’s Government has decided, that the Australian colonies of New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, now forming an archdeaconry, subject to 
the see of Calcutta, shall be erected into a separate and independent bishopric, | 
the seat of which will be fixed at Sydney. 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
The Jewish population of Great Britain is generally stated to be about 30,000 ; 
of which number 20,000 are believed to be settled in the metropolis. Some ac- | 
counts compute them higher. | 

@arthyuakes.—The phenomena of earthquakes seems strongly to indicate the | 
action of elastic fluids endeavouring to force their way into the atmosphere. Qn | 
the shores of the South Sea the concussion is almost instantaneously communi- } 
cated from Chili to the Gulf of Guayaquil, over a space of 2,070 miles. The | 
shocks appear to be so much stronger the more distant the country is from active 
volcanoes ; and a province is the more agitated, the smaller the number of fun- 
nels by which the subterranean cavities communicate with the open air.—Hum- | 
yol {i 

The late Rowland Hill was very fond of mending old clocks. Once at a | 
friend’s house he had retired, as the company supposed, before preaching, to con- | 
sider his sermon; but on his host’s entering the room to inform him that the | 
time had arrived for gomg to the place of worship, he found him with an old 
clock all to pieces on the table. Mr. Hill said, “1 have been mending your 
old clock, and I will finish it to-morrow.” He preached with more than usual 
ease and fervour, and drew several beautiful images from the occupation in which 
his frend, to his surprise, had found him engaged. 


—>—— 
FISHER AMES. 
From the last Quarterly Review 
The Influence of Democracy on Liberty, Property, and the Happiness of Society 
considered, by an American, formerly Member of Congress. To which ts | 
preficed an Introduction, by Henry Ewbank, Esq. London. 1835. 

We wish that Mr. Washington Irving, or some other adequate pen, would | 
give us an ** American Plutarch * We mean succinct and readable lives of the | 
founders of their republic. ‘There were amongst them one or two great, and a | 
dozen very cement men, fellow-soldiers and colleagues of Washington, well | 
fitted to be the assistants of his labours, and well entitled to be partners in his | 
fame. ‘The severe mor/ification—we have long since learned to think it no in- | 
jury—which their success inflicted upon this country, has prevented us from 
doing them full justice. English writers can hardly be expected to feel, or the 
English public to have partaken in, much interest as to the characters of their 
victorious antagonists 
the Western continent had too little personal or political motive to pay much 
attention to these Transatlantic worthies ; and we think we may venture to say, 
that Waslington and Franklin are alone in possession of that European reputa- 
tion which many others—though not, we admit, in so high a degree—appear to 
us to deserve. ‘The lives that have been published in America are too voluminous 
for general use. We can neither afford money nor time for the cumbrous bio- 
graphies of such distant acquaintance. One or two octavo volumes, comprising 
Washington, Montgomery. Lee, Armstrong, Franklin, Hancock, Jay, Hamilton, 
Rebert and Gouverneur* Morris, Samuel and John Adams, Jefferson, and Madi- 
son, containing an accurate statement of the events of their lives, and an im- 
partial summary of their principles and opinions, would be not merely popular 
amongst us, but permanently useful and instructive. The grave has now closed | 
over all the men who have any pretensions to enter into such a work; and the 
passions, partialities, and prejudices which their living conduct had excited, are 
now pretty well extinguished,—nearly as much so as they are likely to be for two 
or three generations to come,—while there is still alive enough of personal in- 
terest and of traditionary anecdote to enable an author to give to his historical 
pictures the additional charm of individual portraits. This suggestion is made 
in the most friendly feeling towards our ‘Transatlantic brethren—dead and living 
—in whose honour and fame we take, as is natural and just, a strong family in- 
terest ; and most happy should we be to have contributed, even in sv humble a 
degree as by the expression of a wish, to a work which, if adequately executed, 


| 
| 
| 
The French care only about themselves, and the rest of | 


bat—with the additional and incalculable danger of being a sudden irruption, @ | 
volcanic revolution, for which we are not merely unprepared, but unfitted by our | 
manners, our feelings, our principles, and even our prejudices,—by, in short, all | 
the inveterate habits of a long-established and complicated system of social and 
political life. We say * sudden” and * unprepared,” because, although on 
constitution gradually evolved a strong popular principle, it had originally no 
democratic element whatsoever ; and although the popular principle had been (as 
is its nature) gaining upon the antagonist powers, yet it was not till the Reform 
Bill that anything like democracy could be said to have a share in the government 
of England. We are not ignorant that the theoretical wniters were used to 
combine the English constitution of three elements,—monarchy, aristocracy, 
and democracy,—* a kind of democracy,” says Blackstone,—a kind of demo- 
cracy, we add, which had nothing of the essence of what now-a-days Is called 
democracy ; for it was admitted alike by the advocates and opponents of the 
Reform Bill that the House of Commons had never been, in form or in fact, a 
democratic body ; and all the objections of the Conservatives to that measure 
might be summed up in one word,—that it was democratical, or which, perhaps, 
expressed the idea still more correctly, autoc ratical ;—that the House of Com- 
mons must inevitably become under it, not one of a triad of powers—not lerlius, 
nor even primus inter pares—but the sole essential authority ; and that the prero- 
gatives of the other two estates must dwindle at first to a mere nominal existence, 
and eventually, cease to exist at all. . ; 

Who denies that much of the prophecy has been already accomplished !— 
Would that we could doubt that the rest is in rapid progress ! 

To exhibit, firs, the greedy and engrossing nature of democracy, which 

“ Like Aaron’s rod must swallow all the rest ;” 

and, secondly, the despotic tyranny which a victorious democracy must exercise ; | 
and, thirdly, to show that such a despotic democracy must end in a single mili- 


| tary despot,—are the objects of Mr. Ames ; and it is a strong proof of his 


natural sagacity, as well as of the truth of his reasons, that he published some 
of the works which open these views, even before the French Revolution, with 


| its second stage of ‘V'error, and its third stage of Despotism, had made them 


familiar to all thinking men. Much of course of what Mr. Ames wrote from | 
time to time, under the pressure of the current events of his own country, Is 
not appropriate to the general question, nor applicable to our present condition ; 
but his principles are so surely founded in human nature, and his reasonings are 
conducted with such logical truth, that his editor, Mr. Ewbank, thought, and | 
justly, that he should be doing a great benefit to this country by republishing, in 
a more condensed and connected form, and with the omission of mere local and 
temporary topics and details, a selection from the series of essays in which Mr. 
Ames had endeavoured, and with great success, to stem the current of demo- 
cracy, by a display of its false pretences, its real objects, and its inevitable re- 
sults ; and as truth—eterna! and ubiquitous—suits all times and places, we are 


| not surprised to find a vast portion of his work as fresh in our day, and as appro- 


priate to our circumstances, as if it had been written since the passing of the 
Reform Bill,—nay, since the recent confederacy between the Whigs and Radi- 
cals. In one point only is Mr. Ames mistaken :—He, an American, and one of 
those who had contributed to set the seal upon American independence, did so 
much justice to the old constitution of England, and such unmerited honour to 


the good sense and patriotism of her people, that it never entered into his 


imagination that the plague against which he was warning his own country 
could, by any possibility, ever invade ours. If he for a moment alludes to such 
an hypothesis, it is to employ it as the argument ab absurdo. 

‘ By removing or changing the relation of any one of the pillars that support 
the British government, its identity and excellence would be lost : a revolution 
would ensue. When the House of Commons voted the House of Peers useless, 
a tyranny of committees of that body sprang up. The English nation have had 
the good sense, or, more correctly, the good fortune, to alter nothing, till time 
and circumstances enforced the alteration, and then to abstain from speculative 
innovations. The evil spirit of metaphysics has not been conjured up to de- 
molish, in order to lay out a new foundation by the line, and to build upon plan. 
The present happiness of that nation rests upon old foundations, so much the 
more solid, because the meddlesome ignorance of professed builders has not been 
allowed to new lay them. We may be permitted to call it a matter of fact 
government.” 

Alas! ** meddlesome ignorance” has been allowed to “ new lay the foundations 
of our happiness,” and the matter of fact government of England is at this 
moment the most unsettled, the most problematical, even as to the prospects of 
a few weeks, that now exists on the face of the earth,—France is at this 
moment éerra firma, and Greece and Belgium have a pied @ terre, when compared 
to England. 

Mr. Ames explains, with good sense, the dangers to which a popular govern- 
ment is exposed,—dangers against which he believed that the modified constitu- 
tion of England had sufficiently guarded, but which must beset any form more 
unlimitedly popular: “that a species of government in which the people choose 
all the riders, and then, by themselves, or ambitious demagogues pretending to 
be the people, claim and exercise an effective control over what is called the go- 
vernment, would be found on trial no better than a turbulent and licentious 
democracy. The danger is, that their best interests would be neglected, their 
dearest nghts violated, their sober reason silenced, and the worst passions of 
the worst nen not only freed from legal restraint, but invested with public 
power.” 

Against the progress and triumph of such principles, what is the obstacle or 
what the defence! Mr. Ames received in his day the same answer that we 
have lately heard : —* that in the most desperate extremity of faction or usurpa- 
tion, we have an unfailing resource in the good sense of the nation.” 

‘The good sense of the nation! as if the good sense of a nation could be of 
any real and effective avail, where the power of the state is lodged in demo- 
cratic constituencies, is exercised under the excitements of popular elections, 
and, not intrusted, but lent on pledges, to men whose sense and talents, if they 
have any, or, in defect of sense and talents, whose vanity, ambition, and turbu- 
lence must endeavour to secure their vicarious existence by pandering to, nay, 
by stimulating the vicious appetites of the mob. For 

‘** It never has happened in the world, and it never will, that a democracy has 





must tend to advance the combined fame, and to reconcile the partial differ- 
ences, of that class of mankind whom we may designate by the common name of 
the British race. 

Whether the life of Fisher Ames, the ingenious and amiable person whose 
works have led us to these observations, was of sufficient public importance to 
procure him a place in such a select biography, we cannot venture to determine 
Of that an American only can safely judge ; but the slight biographical sketch 
prefixed to the volume now under our consideration, and still more the patriot- 
ism, benevolence, and sagacity, exhibited in the work itself, convince us that he 
is not unworthy a place in the historic gallery ef his country. America must 
possess more men of distinction than we have hitherto supposed, if in such a 
biography there be not room for Fisher Ames. 

But we will confess that we have an immediate object of political utility in 
recommending such a publication. ‘The American revolution has been, by 
many causes and some accidents, the parent, and lies at the bottom, of all the 
revolutions which have disturbed, distressed, and desolated the European world 
for the last half century. 





Mater que gurgitis hujus 
Ima tenet— 


America owed us a compensation—and that compensation has been in some de- | 
gree made, by the opinions of Washington, of Hamilton, of Morris. of Ames—of | 


all the best and the wisest of her statesmen who lived to dread the practical 
operation of the democracy to which she had unconsciously given birth. To Mr. 
Aimes's share of the corrective the public attention has now been drawn, by the 
republication of several essays, in which—soon after the American contest had 
subsided—his sagacity, and his patriotism proclaimed, the dangers of democracy, 
and proved the emposstla/ity of the existence of such a thing as a democratical 
government, which is, in his opinion, an absolute contradiction in terms and in 


fact. A democratical anarchy, or a democratical prelude to an anarchy, he | 


easily conceives—it is a part of his case; but that government—the control of 
the vices and the passions of men—the guarantee of property and other per- 
sonal rights—the safeguard of public liberty—should exist under a democratic 
influence, is what he cannot imagine ; and what, as he shows, has never yet oc- 
curred in the history of mankind. 

Ve have on many occasions, since we began our labours—and recently more 
earnestly than ever—advanced similar Opinions ; but our opinions might be sup- 
posed to be influenced—tirst, by our education as Englishmen, under a constitu- 
tion which, while it indulged in theory, restrained in practice, the democratical 
principle ; and, secondly, by our attachment to that party in English politics 
which has for many years considered the democratic element to be the most for- 
midable of the inte rnal dangers of the constitution ; but from that bias Mr. Ames 
must be free : here is an American citizen—one of the founders of that pattern 
np scp of the disciples and associates of Washington and Franklin, who 
nen, bee shite “y completion of a constitution whieh pro- 
+ enagaccnllerygse ag Bees ang Ie, ind 18, we believe, more so than has ever be- 

’ 1 he began to doubt of the ultimate success of the experiment ; 
songs of hope and promise ~~ ay Faas ee 
a ’ ges Of sorrow, at all the misery it was destined 
to suffer and to cause. 
ye aa prathe spre edad ms Remenepe ndhy once agin spa hay age Se 

5 an) Statesinen, with what terror should it 


hot strike Us, upon whom it comes,—not only with its natural and intrinsic evils 


and, as we read of some of 


* Ww. } : 
We wish that Mr. Sparks, who has published extr, 
» oles * } 
ary Curing his residence in Paris in the early part of 
publie ; 
Publish it im extenso—it is serious and important. 


acts from Gouverneur Morris’s 
the French Revolution, would 
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been kept out of the control of the tiercest and most turbulent spirits in the so- 
ciety ; they will breathe into it ali their own fury, and make it subservient to 
the worst designs of the worst men ; and the more free the citizens, the bolder 
and more profligate will be their demagogues, the more numerous and eccentric 
the popular errors, and the more vehement and pertinacious the passions that 
defend them.” 

In pursuing this view of the subject, Mr. Ames rebukes the apathy and false 
confidence with which what are called moderate men are disposed to look on 
such proceedings, in a passage which, as his editor remarks, is, even in its 
smallest circumstances and allusions, wonderfully appropriate to our recent con- 
dition :— 

‘** We enjoy, or rather, till very lately, we did enjoy iiberty, to as great an ex- 
tent as it has ever been asserted, and to a much greater than it has ever been 
successfully maintained. 

** While we look round with grief and terror on so much of the work of de- 
struction as three years have accomplished, we resolve to hope and sleep in 
security for the future. We will not believe that the actual prevalence of a fac- 
tion is any thing worse than an adverse accident, to which all human affairs are 
liable. Demagogues have taken advantage of our first slumbers, but we are 








king's evidence to convict their accomplices, we resolve to indulge our hopes 


and our indolence together, and leave it to time, no matter what time, and truth, | 


to do their slow but sure work, without our concurrence. We still cherish the 

theories that are dear to our vanity. We still expect, that men will act in their 

politics, as if they had no passions, and will be most callous or superior to their 

influence at the very moment, when the arts of tyrants or the progres of public 
| disorders have exalted them to fury. Then, yes then, in that chosen hour, rea- 
son will display her authority, because she will be free to combat error. Her 
| voice will awe tumult into silence : revolution will quench her powder when it is 
half exploded ; the thunder will be checked in mid volley. 


} 


phy faithfully gives back to Bedlam—and Bedlam enjoys them. ‘The Chronicle, 


with the fervour of scurrility, and all the sincerity of ignorance, avers, that | 


there is no danger—our affairs go on well; and Middlesex is comforted. They 
can see nodanger ; if Etna should blaze, it would not cure the moles of their 
blindness.”’* 

** Consolations of Bedlam” we fear they indeed are which suggests comforta- 
ble hopes from the * good sense of the nation” after half, at least, of the 
guiding power shall have been taken away from the natural depositaries of that 
good sense, while the remainder of it is paralyzed and distorted by the blind 
passion of faction. No, no; in all such struggles—(unless faction be laid aside 
among those whose real interests are al] alike conservative }—the victory is be- 
furehand assured, not to good sense, nor good policy, nor good intentions, but 
to audacity—not to talents, property, or character, but to audacity—not even to 
strength or numbers :—The race is not to the swift nor the battle to the strong ; 
audacity wins both—an audacity of which respectable men are in every way in- 
capable—an audacity which is compounded of hatred of rank which it cannot 
attain—of envy of character which it does not possess—of contempt of law 
whose control is irksome—of a dishonest greediness of wealth—of a dishonoura- 
ble desire of power—and, generally, of that reckless passion for change—which 
is sometimes the symptom of a morbid understanding, and more frequently the 





| * Mr. Ewbank adds in a note :—“ The reader is assured, however strange it may 
appear, that this paragraph is copied with perfect fidelity ;—a moderate sagacity wall 
} enable him to divine why this passage in particular needs such an avowal.” 


awaking and shall burst their ‘ Lilliputian ties:’ and a’ we really do expect, | 
that the jacobins [radicals] will divide. and that * * * and others will turn | 


“Such are the consolations that Bedlam gives to philosophy, and that philoso- 


last stake of desperate fortunes. ‘These are the qualities which rise-in revolu- 
tions, and obtain preponderance in democracies. Let us not be misunderstood, 
We do not mean that revolutions are ever made by men of this class ;, on the 
contrary, we quite agree in the maxim that they are never made from below, 
The good sense of a nation would be always strong enough to arrest,.in limine, 
any attempt that openly bore such a wild and desperate aspect. They are always 
set agoing by men of rank, character, and property, for private personal motives, 
but with some plausible public pretence, in which—for the sake of conciliation, 
and in the hope of stosping there—the goud sense of the nation is reluctantly in- 
duced to acquiesce ; but the good sense of the nation can seldom be available 
afterwards—the velocity of the movement accelerates—tha headlong mass rolls 
on—in the whirl all senses are confounded. ‘The original authors ef the revo- 
lution are overtaken, overthrown, trampled to death by their followers, as these 
are, ia turn, by another and more furious rout: then, when the crowd becomes 
weak and weary with exhaustion and suffering, comes one strong man who re- 
stores order by despotic power, under which the nation reposes till it has gather. 
ed sufficient sense and strength to return to something like the aneient system 
from which it had originally departed. This is the summary of all the revolu- 
tions the world has yet suffered; and ¢his—if the good sense of the nation 
continues to be rendered powerless by the insanity of party—ths will. un- 
doubtedly, be the course and the result of that in which the British empire is 


| now involved. 


It may be said that America herself is an exception to this general rule ; but 
it is notso. America achieved her independence, it is true, by repudiating a dis- 
tant metropolis, an unknown aristocracy, and an unseen sovereign—but she 
underwent no revolution—the stations of men, the rights of property, the terri- 
torial divisions, the force and form of the law suffered little change. The 
name of the sovereign power was altered, but authority was never for a moment 
suspended ; the United States passed from a monarchy, which, from its colonial 
circumstances, had been a monarchy only in name, to a republic which continued 
to be administered by the same laws and customs, and, in a great proportion, by 
the same men as under the former system. 

‘lwo other important circumstances have contributed to preserve America 
from the excesses of democracy. The first is the vast extent of her terrijory, 
which operates in two or three ways—it aflords room for the emigration and 
self-removal of the discontented and turbulent—it renders difficult, if not im- 
possible, the assembling democratic crowds in such numbers and such places as 
could affect the general security ; and the places in which such crowds could be 
assembled—the great towns on the coast—are so distant and so disconnected 
from the vast body of the interior as not to possess the same kind of influence 
that the capitals of densely-peopled countries—Paris or London for imstance— 
exercise over their provinces. ‘Ihe other great distinction is the federal nature 
of the supreme government, which preserves it from sudden shocks and local 
impulses. The several States are so distinct in position, and so diversified in 
interests, that they serve to balance and control each other, and ¢annot, within 
any reasonable probability, be ever universally and simultaneously affected by 
any one popular paroxysm. If Virginia or Carolina should go mad, New Eng. 
land and the Jerseys are in their senses, and the extravagances of Kentucky or 
Ohio are counterbalanced by the good sense of Massachusetts and Delaware. 
‘The assemblage in the supreme legislature of so many constitutional powers, 
each with different interests, views and principles, exhibits in practice something 
of the same system of combination and check which existed in the British 
House of Commons, while, under its old constitution—it contained not exclu- 
sively (or nearly so) the delegates of popular bodies, but, in fair proportion, the 
virtual representatives likewise of the crown, of the peerage, of the church, of 
education, of agriculture, of commerce, and of the colonies; and, in short, to 
use an anatomical illustration, all the different members and all the antagonist 
muscles which, blended in one body and influenced by one soul, gave activity, 
unity, health, vigour, and life to ihe complicated but harmonious system. 

The day will no doubt arrive when the increasing density of population and 
the diverging interests of the different States must destroy its equilibrium ,— 
what may then happen it would be at present idle to speculate: we have, we 
think, said enough to show, that the American republic affords no real example, 
or rational encouragement, for attempting a democratic government in such a 
country as England. Yet we have a melancholy conviction that the attempt 
will be made,—that it is actually in progress. The tendency of the Reform 
Bill, by excluding the influence of the Crown and the Peerage from that assem- 
bly where the main business of the nation is done, is, we have from the onset 
feared, to reduce those two estates to little other share even in the ¢heory of the 
government, than the naked exercise of a Vero,—a perilous privilege, which, 
in fact, the Crown can never, nor the Peers on any really important occasion, 
exert. The pretence of three independent estates 1s becoming, if it has not 
already become, a mere illusion, under which the House of Commons may 
exercise, with less odium, the real government, and which must vanish—with 
or without an explosion—on the very first conflict in which the two houses shall 
be really in earnest. 

‘Towards the close of the second year of the Reform Era, the ministry which 
had conferred that great, popular, and salutary boon on a grateful and satisfied 
empire, found itself—without any diminution of the royal favour—without any 
shocks from parliamentary oppssition—without any embarrassment from foreign 
politics—without any one external cause of any kind—that ministry, we say, 
was already, within two years, scattered to the winds. Lord Durham and Sir 
James Graham—the two most efficient members (as we are told) of the sub-com- 
mittee of the cabinet which framed the Bill—had gone off on opposite tacks :— 
Lord Stanley, its most able defender (though, we believe, he had no great share, 
and perhaps no share at all in its actual composition) was gone :—Lord Ripon 
and the Duke of Richmond were gone. And he himself—Lord Grey—the pa- 
triarch of reform, was also extruded from his own cabinet—not like the patriarch 
Simeon with a grateful nunc dimittis, but (as the world thought) insulted, 
cheated, and betrayed! But this was not the real cause of his fall—the truth 
is now, at last, avowed—he was expelled, not by the spontaneous treachery of 
his colleagues, but by the influence of the democracy. Hear what the organ of 
the Roman Catholic and Democratical party in Ireland now avows about Lord 
Grey :— 

* Let the truth be spoken out at once—Lord Grey is hated in Ireland. His 
very name is abhorred by the coerced people of this country, whom he ruled 
with a rod of iron—and in forging new chains for whom he broke up his cabinet. 
No, no; we have had enough of the tyrant in friend’s garb; and if oppression 
is still to be our lot, let us, in resistance—for, in that case, resist we will—have 
at least an open foe to encounter. What! submit again to Draco’s rule '—-[poor 
Lord Grey, Draco?|—never! Rather let every man, woman, and child in Ire- 
land perish! Why did Lord Grey resign? Was it not because that he found 
that some of his colleagues, and the majority of the House of Commons, was 
determined to clip the iron fangs of his tiger proposition? Did he not fling up 
office because he could not obtain the consent of the representatives of the peo- 
ple to the hell-born clauses of his atrocions Coercion Act? Let Lord Grey 
come into office once more, and the union which now exists between the several 
sections of the liberal party will be dissolved, and to harmony will instantly suc- 
ceed discord dire. If we could tender a word of friendly advice to Lord Grey’s 
advocates and admirers, either here or in England, we would tell them to leave 
the Noble Earl in his old age to the peace of domestic retirement, and not to 
force upon the public the consideration of his ministerial conduct, under circum- 
stances that do not bear a strict analysis or a close observation. ‘They are inju- 
dicious and inaiscreet friends who thrust before the public gaze a character 
‘with tetters bark’d about, 

Most lazar-like, with vile and loathsome crust.’ ” 
—Frecman’s Journal, 8th Apri. 

It is one of the worst features in the aspect of the times, that Lord Grey’s 
colleagues chose rather to submit to the opprobrium and personal dishonour of 
having cheated and betrayed their friend and leader, than confess the true cause 
of his expulsion—which had in it really nothing personally dishonourable for 
them—the influence of the Popish democrats of Ireland! It proves that politi- 
cal cowardice is a stronger principle than personal honour. Well; after this 
combination of intimidation and treachery—this, as M. de Pradt so well calls a 
similar proceeding, ruse doublée de force—traud lined with violence—the majority 
of the Reform Cabinet—the absolute majority in numbers, and the incalculable 
majority in talents and personal consideration, of the Reform Cabinet, was gone. 
The spirit, the essence, was evaporated, and the caput mortuum alone remained. 
To the Duke of Wellington's celebrated and ever-to-be-remembered question, 
of “how, after the Reform Bill, the King’s government is to be carried on,” the 
answer is not to be expected from Lord Grey, nor Lord Stanley, nor Lord 
Ripon, nor Sir James Graham! 

The vacancies thus created were filled, as was natural, by the power which 
had made them—the democracy. The King, though he had, like many others, 
been deluded as to the objects and effects of the Reform Bill, was by no means 
| prepared for an entire subversion, and would not have submitted to accept the 

extreme men of the democracy ; he was, therefore, presented, en attendant, with 
a new set of ministers, whose rank and connexions afforded an illusory promise 
to the monarchy, while their known principles and actions were a more substan- 
tial pledge to the democracy. But in revolutions half measures never succeed, 
and Lord Melbourne’s cabinet, founded on the false principle expressed by the 
popular proverb of “running with the hare and holding with the hounds,’ sunk 
at once into as much odium as was consistent with great contempt ;—or, t0 
speak more truly, it was hated by one party in the nation—and despised by all 
the rest. 

Mr. O’Connell—whose talents and following have raised him toa political 
station in the empire which will justify our special mention of him—Mr Ot on- 
| nell amused his autumnal leisure, and astonished the idle and bewildered public, 
\ with a series of Catalinarian epistles against his late—his recent friend—Lord 
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Duncannon, then newly appointed to preside over the Home Department. His 
Lordship was on the wheel—and the torture was proceeding, with all the desul- 
tory eruelty of that mode of execution, in the gradual mutilation ef the victim. 
In one letter a leg was broken—in the next another—in a third the left arm, and 
in the feurth his right—but fertunately, or unfortunately for the sufferer, ‘the 
coup de grace ” was suspended by the dissolution of the Melbourne government 


_—and the unhappy patient has so far recovered as to have been lately seen lean- 


ing on-the quondam executioner, and by the kind assistance of that friendly arm, 
tottering down to reassume his wneasy chair at Whitehall. 

We most anxiously solicit ‘the memory of our readers to recall and preserve 
the circumstances of this extraordinary transaction—the public quarrel and sub 
silentio reconciliation of the Melbourne cabinet and Mr. O'Connell, is a most 
jertentous example of the spirit of the Whig and the Radical parties. Hear 
Mr. ©’Connell’s opinion, six months since, of these statesmen, with whom he 
has now coalesced. 

Of Lord Melbourne Mr. O'Connell thus speaks in one of his vigorous, and, 
fur his ebject, just and well-reasoned letters to Lord Duncannon— 

Jn plain truth, my Lord, it is quite manifest that Lord Melbourne is utterly 
incompetent for the high oftice he holds. It is lamentable to think that the des- 
tinies of Ireland should depend im any degree upon such a person.” 

Of Lord Grey and Lord John Russell he says— 

“Of what value is it to Ireland, that Lord Grey should have retired, if he 
has left to his successors the same proud and malignant hatred he appeared to 
entertain towards the Irish nation? Are the representatives of that sentiment 
predominant in the Cabinet? I know that Lord John Russell cherishes feelings 
of a different description.” 
~ Of Lerd Lansdowne— 

« Lord Lansdowne, too, is hostile to Ireland, with a hatred the more active and 
persevering, because he is bound by every obligation to entertain diametrically 
opposite sentiments.” 

Again— 

“ The dotage of Wellesley is allowed to doze in Vice-regal dignity—and to 


him, forseeth, is intrusted the chief government of such a country as Ireland— | 


the drivelling of Littleton, a man ef t00 much cunning to possess intellect, and 
too varying to possess political principle.” 

Of Lord Brougham (then on his northern progress) Mr. O'Connell says— 

“Tf we look to England, we see the Chancellor twaddling in the most child- 
ish Toryism, courting with a discreditadle servility the defeated remnants of that 
faction, and pledging Ais Ministry to do nothing in the ensuing season.” 

And, finally, of Lord Duncannon himself, and the whole Whig Government, 
Mr. O'Connell says— 

“We abided, in respectful hope and expectation, your time to begin to act 
with common sense and common honesty towards the Irish people. Alas! alas! 
with what drivelling fatuity, with what disgraceful folly, have you deluded and 
deceived us!” 

Yet with these xuéterly incompetent, malignant, hostile, doting, drivelling, 
iwaddling, discreditable, false, and fatuous roous Mr. O'Connell has coalesced ; 
and by that coalition bas in all likelihood, before these pages are published, the 
choice of a ministry been dictated to the Sovereign.—[{ Remainder next week. } 


—_— 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

[The following letter has been kindly transferred to us for publication :]— 

LIEUT.-COL. WEBSTER, OF H.M. 33rn REGIMENT. 
Hillsborough, North Carolina, February 7, 1835. 

It is at once a curious and well attested fact, that among the many distin- 
guished officers which the learned professions have furnished the Army and 
Navy of Great Britain, the clergy have supplied nearly one half. Indeed, the 
commonest observer, in turning over the pages of any biographical work exclu- 


sively dedicated to the gentlemen of the sword, must be struck by the frequent 


repetition of “this gallant General, or Admiral, was the son of the Rev.,” &c. 
&e. ; and such was the origin of Col. Webster, whose father, a learned and 
piows divine, officiated for more than half a century at the altar of the Talbooth 
Church, in Edinburgh. 

From circumstances, the Colonel must have been born about the year 1740, 
ind was intended for the Bar ; but, a decided military character, and strong im- 
portunity, overcame the paternal wish, and a commission was obtained for him 
inthe Army. At this period, England, as she has ever been until within late 
years, was.engaged in a war with France, and, according to a long established 


custom, the parties militant had met in Flanders to settle the dispute. Alas! | 


the poor Flemmings—it was in vain they remonstrated, implored, or threatened 
—it was in vain they smoked and fraternized with both parties most affection- 
ately, wishing them all the luxuries of combat, but praying them to go elsewhere 
to buffet one anather. ‘They were utterly disregarded, and soon obliged to take 
sides, to save double pillage. ‘‘ God help us! (said a fat burgomaster one day to 
Marlborough ;) any man who casts his eye on a map of Dutch Brabant, may read 
the history of the ceuntry at a glance ; for every duck-puddle and mole-hill are 
fortified, and require a regular siege to take them. Could your highness only 
have heard the lamentgtions of my old gander and his aged mate, who for sixty 
years were wont to bathe in that little lake, till your excellency fortified it, and 
cut them of. Oh! your grace’s heart would have been moved.” The poor 
burgomaster wept ; and Marlborough joined him—but his tears flowed, froma 
longer and mere boisterous fri of laughter than he ever before had been known 
to indulge in. 


It was in this eountry of hard fought battles and fortified towns, that Webster | 


jeined his corps, and had in his firet affair all the enjoyment, or suffering, (as you 
may please to consider it,) which a severe wound, the surgeon’s knife, a straw 
mattrass, and the Hospital at Breda, could afford. Peace came at last, and he 
once more visited the paternal roof, then a Captain on half pay, became a Major 
in his turn, and in 1775, when the troubles with America became serious, was, 
at the pressing solicitation of Lord Cornwallis, appointed Lieut. Colonel of his 


own Regiment, the 33d, with which he sailed, and landed at Charleston, 8.C., | 


in 1776. From the moment of his landing, Lieut. Col. Webster was actively 


engaged, held important commands, was ever foremost in the confidence of his | 


commanding officer, and served through all the campaigns, till his career was 
finished by a mortal wound, received on the 15th of March, 1781, in the battle 
of Guilford. 

How long and pensively would the fatalist dwell upon an anecdote, related by 
Col. Lee in his “* Memoirs of the War in the Southern States.” 


“Tt was (says the Colonel) a practice with the Rifle Corps, who were the best 
marksmen in the army, to stick an apple on the end of a ramrod for their com- | 


rades to fire at; and the apple was rarely missed. At the affair of the Reedy 
Fork, twenty-five of the most adroit of their Riflemen were placed ina log- 
house en our side of the creek, with orders not to take part in the skirmish, but 
to hold themselves in reserve for particular serrice—in plain English, to pick off 
the officers. The advance of the British was quickly driven back by the heavy 


fire of musketry which was poured upon them, and were in confusion, when a | 


field officer galloped up, and calling to the troops in a loud voice to follow him, 
rushed into the creek—several of the soldiers holding on to his stirrup leathers. 
“ The work of the Riflemen now commenced. Each man thrusting the muzzle 
of his piece between the logs, which had been loop-holed for the purpose by 
pushing out the clay with which their interstices had been stopped, took aim at 
the officer, and fired. In this way, more than thirty single shots, aimed by 


hitherto unerring hands, were Jevelled at him at half distance, and he escaped | 
unhurt!! That evening (continues Lee), when the prisoners were brought to | 


Guil Green for examination, we asked who the officer was that led the way so 
gallantly in crossing the creek ; and were told that it was Colonel Webster, of 
the 33d.” 

The reflection made by Colonel Lee on this remarkable occurrence, is a very 
natural one, How inscrutable, says he, are the ways of Providence ! This | 
brave officer, who seemed to carry a charmed life, was, nevertheless, doomed to | 
fall a few days after in a general action, and by a shot which there was little rea- | 
son to believe was particularly aimed at him. ; 

Unwilling to remain behind and become a prisoner of war, Col. Webster, with | 
other wounded officers, was accommodated with a horse litter, and in this way | 
followed the march of the British army. As there was never a braver officer, | 
80 none ever surpassed Lord Cornwallis in care and feeling for the troops under | 
his command. Of this he gave a striking proof on the occasion I am speaking 
of, for although a second general action was, from the then state of his army, 
the thing on earth he wished to avoid, his march was slow, and his halts long, in 
tenderness to the wounded. He remained two days at Ramsay's Mills, on Deep 
River, where his rear guard was actually attacked by our light troops ; halted as 
‘ong in Fayetteville, and then leisurely moved on. 

} 


| 


It was at Bellefont, the seat of the late Gen. Waddell, two miles below the 
little village of Elizabeth, in Bladen County, that the gallant Webster breathed | 
his last. The room in which he died, was on the second floor, to the right, and 
was commonly my bed chamber when on a visit. Often, when sitting by the fire, 
reading or writing before going to bed, and particularly on gloomy nights, when the 
wind howled and moaned through the crevices, have I thought of the poor Co- 
lonel and his death agonies, and almiost mingled in the scene with Cornwallis, 
Leslie, and O’ Harra standing by the bed side in tears. 

; The British troops were encamped on the heights, west of the main road 
leading to Wilmington, where a grave was prepared to receive his remains, and 
there they now repose. . 

is funeral obsequies were, as I have been assured by an eye-witness, !mpres- 
Sive and affecting. The body wae borne to its last resting-place by the grenadiers 
of the 33d, preceded by the chaplain and the band, with muffled drams, playing 
the Dead March, while Cornwallis, whose eyes often overflowed, followed closely, 
4s chief mourner, the coffin of his departed friend. The long line of troops, 





Che Albion. 


| with reversed arms, formed square as they came up, and took that solemn atti- 
| tude assumed by soldiers when committing a comrade to the earth. The good 
| chaplain, in a voice often subdued by feeling, performed his sacred office ;—the 
drum gave the death roll, and the troops wheeling into the road by sections, took 
| up the line of march. The last platoon shot was the “ farewell for ever.” 
| | Although it can not be a matter of any sort of consequence to the dead where 
their bones may be deposited, it is very otherwise with the living. We cannot 
cut off the association of ideas, and always look for something in keeping be- 
tween the present and the past. A grave is rarely seen without emotion, and if 
we happen to know any thing about the tenant, both mind and feeling become 
powerfully involved. If he had been unfortunate in life, the heart swells, and 
| the eye moistens, while memory threads him through the dark labyrinth of his 
| Sorrows, and we feel grateful that he is at rest. If otherwise, we recur to the 
| days of his gayety and prosperity, and are shocked by the contrast with the grin- 
ning death’s head and bed of dirt. 
| Hamlet. Dost thou think Alexander look’d o’ this fashion i’ the earth ? 
Horatio. E’en so. 
Hamlet. And smelt so*—pah! 
Horatio. E’en so, my lord. 


With what heroic fortitude, says Dean Swift, do we sustain the heaviest ca- 
lamities when they fall upon our friends! But Ihave never been able to 
| attain that species of philosophy, (you see I give it a good name,) and humble as 
are my claims to merit of any sort, I have at least that of never having attempted 
hypocritically to cover selfishness and disregard of my fellow beings, under the 
| Specious name of either ph:losophy or christian resignation. Doubtless it is owing 
to this mal-conformation that, although a stranger, and a stranger enemy too, my 
spirits have always been depressed on seeing the grave of Col. Webster. It 
| looks so lonely, so forsaken, so by itself in the still gloomy solitude of the 
| woods, and with three thousand miles of ocean intervening between the moulder- 
| ing tenant and all on earth that had been dear to him. 
| The wound which caused his death, (if the fact be of any interest.) was not 
| through the joint of the knee as has been heretofore believed. It was the left 





| knee-pan, which was shattered by a ball striking it diagonally on the outer-side, 
thus leaving the joint untouched. He died of /ock-jaw. 1 ascertained the cir- 
cumstance of the wound, with some others which I will mention, from having 
| been present when the grave was opened, five-and-twenty years after he had 
| been laid init. Why this was done it is unnecessary to state, but I think it 
| proper to observe, that the impelling cause was directly the reverse of either cu- 
| riosity or disrespect.* 
| While preparations were making for opening the earth, the coffin was felt for 
with a rod ; this was easily done, as the soil isa loose sand. Fromthe sound, we 
| were of opinion that it was undecayed and empty. This, however, was not the 
| case, for the coffin was little else than brown earth, on the careful removal of 
which, the skeleton was exposed to view. Alas! what a spectacle! What an 
impressive lesson to the lookers-on! Gazing on these ghastly remains, who 
now could recognize that fine martial figure, whose white plume, like that of 
Henry the Great, was ever seen in the battle’s front, and floating on the smoke 
| of the hottest fire! Yet, that once was Webster! An English penny was on 
each eye, and from some property in copper, of which I am ignorant, the eyes, 
_ with their lids, lashes, and brows, though hard and dry, were perfectly sound. 
At first, we knew not what to make of a snuff-coloured, fungous looking sub- 
| Stance, which enveloped the head ; but upon minute inspection, it proved to be 
| a shawl or handkerchief, which had been bound about it. You may judge of 
| our surprise when on removing this, the powder and pomatum appeared as fresh 
| on his hair as though the barber had dressed him a day or two before. 
Col. Webster was buried, as I think I have already mentioned to you, on the 
| crest of a hill; and the brisk little stream which skirts its base, hurrying along 
| a precipitous bed, and tumbling over ledges of limestone, adds much by the surf- 
| like hum of its waters to the solemnity of the scenery on a fine evening ; but 
after rain it becomes loud and boisterous. I once crossed this hill accidentally, 
but were I to livea thousand years I should remember it. 
Hunting with a party one day, without even a challenge from a single hound 
till four o’clock ; we at last roused a noble buck. The weather was hot, and 
| he made instantly for the river. The only chance of a shot now lay in cutting 
| him off and forcing him back. To effect this, each huntsman mounted, (we 
had been sitting under a shade and preparing to dine,) and took the course he 
judged best. In a few minutes we were ali scattered, and out of sight and hear- 
- of each other, dashing through the roads regardless of every thing but the 
| chace. 
About sunset, having been long out of hearing of the hounds, I stopped and 
| looked about me to ascertain where I was, and soon discovered I was lost. I 
| then put my horn to my lips, and sounded the “ raily.”” But no answer to many 
| blasts. You who are no sportsman must be informed, that those who hunt in 
wild and uninhabited places, must agree as to the meaning of certain notes of the 
horn, as they are sure to meet many a disagreeable adventure. The upper limb 
of the sun now dropped below the horizon, and I availed myself of its parting ray 
| to ascertain the points of the compass, and shape my course homewarda. As | 
| pursued my way, darkness came on; and star after star took its place, till the 
| heavens were crowded. After riding six or eight miles, I crossed a flush run- 
ning stream, mounted the hill beyond it, and as I gained the summit, discovered 
| at once where I was, for the well known grave of Col. Webster was within a 
| few feet of me. Freed from the apprehension of passing the night in the woods, 
I sat for som etime on my horse, looking among the stars, and occasionally at 
| the grave, directly before me. How many thoughts passed rapidly through my 
! mind atthat moment? Life—death—the planitary system—eternity—the Deity 
—shall I confess !—ay, and whether the Colonel was not then at my elbow. I 
certainly looked sharply about, and was convinced I was not exactly calm, for I 
touched old Sweeper involuntarily with the spur. Now, that is what he would 
never endure, and he cleared the grave at a leap. Nevertheless, my nerves 
were so well under me, that I felt if he bad really appeared, I could have uttered 
distinctly, ‘+ all hail gallant spirit, whence cometh thou.” In a word, I fell into 
that state of feeling and thinking which you will readily enter into without the 
aid of explanation. 

As the gloom fell upon my spirit, it was deepened by surrounding incidents. 
The fire-flies flitted about in thousands ; the owls uttered their low melancholy 
responses to each other, while the low drowsy tinkle of distant feeding cattle, 
just reached the ear. A bright meteor shot across the heavens, leaving a spark- 
| ling train, and at that moment, as if waiting the signal, a wolf lifted his long 
| unearthly howl over the stillness of the night. A cold shudder ran over me, 
and my spirits sunk to dejection. 

I assure you, my dear sir, there is not one word of fiction in all this, and the 
impression made upon me was more profound than I remember ever to have ex- 
perienced. Indeed, the very contrast before me, was enough to sink deep into 
the mind,and weigh down the spirits. When I looked upwards,the now risen moon, 
the constellations, the countless myriads of fixed stars and the boundless stretch 
of the blue arch in which they were set, proclaimed, in silent, awful majesty, 
eternity and God! ! But how was self-love mortified and pride humbled, when 
| looking down on the little hillock of sand at my feet '—Here was man—a gallant, 

noble man—yet man, man in his nothingness—in death—Oh! death! !—I could 
‘remain no longer: it was too painful; and casting a farewell look on the grave, 
with as sincere a “ peace be with thy gallant spirit” as was ever felt or uttered ; 
I turned from the grave with that solemn, beautiful passage in the burial service 
on my lips, ‘‘ He cometh forth as a flower and is cut down, he fleeth as it were 
a shadow, and never continueth in one stay.” 

I am really ashamed of the length of this letter, which must have tired your 

| patience, and will be a warning to you never again to put the pen into my hand. 
In compensation to you, however, and by way of desert, I will subjoin the beau- 
| tiful, feeling letter of Lord Cornwallis, to the Rev. Doctor Webster, on the 
death of his son. Very truly, my dear sir, yours, 
A. Moore. 


| 
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board H. M.S. Forte with some troops to the Caymanas, to set at unconditional 
liberty the slaves at that place. It appears that the slaves at the Caymanas had 
not been duly registered previously to lat of August last, and consequently 
their owners could not avail themselves of the advantages of the apprenticeship 
term; but it is admitted on the other hand that the omission was not altogether 
chargeable on their owners, because the Registration Act had never been made 
to extend to these islands. ‘The owners, therefore, suffer from the errors and 
omissions of an Act of Parliament. However, the inhabitants were busily en- 
gaged in framing petitions to the King and to Parliament, praying for relief, 
which the governor has promised to back with the strongest recommendations. 
In fact his Excellency’s Proclamation averred, that the Commissioners of the 
Compensation Fund in awarding the compensation, would include the slaves of 
the Grand Caymanas with those of Jamaica. The ultimate result will no 
doubt be satisfactory to the present sufferers. 

The island is as much disturbed as ever with conflicting opinions as to the 
working of the apprenticeship system, and the contradictory accounts which we 
daily see on this subject, arise from its having become a party question—one 
party affirming that the plan succeeds admirably, while the other, which is by far 
the more numerous, entertain the most opposite sentiments. The Kingston 
Chronicle of the 7th May says, when speaking of the slaves, ; 
“From happy and industrious labourers they are now advancing into lazy, 
turbulent, and profligate knaves—averse to work, but willing to plunder, and 
considering the whole duty of man to consist in dressing themselves up to go to 
chapel—cheating their masters to fill the begging box, and howling psalms to 
rebel tunes and puritanic melodies.” 

This perhaps is a little overcharged, but we by no means say it is without 
foundation. In this state of things it is not always easy to arrive at the exact. 
truth, but occasionally whole districts and bodies of people speak out at once, 
and carry conviction with them. Something of this kind has lately occurred at 
Trelawney, where it appears a Public meeting of Proprietors, Planters, and 
others, was convened on the 4th of May last and the following Resolutions 
passed. The Hon. Wm. Miller, Custos, was in the Chair. 

Resolved, That nine months’ experience of the apprenticeship system having 
verified the worst anticipations of all practical men of its unprofitable working, 
this meeting can no longer shut their eyes to the alternative that the cultivation 
of the island must shortly be abandoned. That the whole work now got from 
the apprentices, even with the liberal hire paid for their own time, is confined to 
the manufacturing the crop to the total neglect of the cane and grass fields. 
That the usual field of plant has not been established, nor have the ratoon canes 
been duly attended to. That the falling off in the next year’s crop must neces- 
sarily be serious, and, the evil increasing annually, the natural consequence must 
be the gradual throwing up of the sugar plantations, notwithstanding assertions 


to the contrary on the part of inexperienced persons who flatter themselves with 
false hopes. 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting the only chance of preserving 
the island from destruction is offered by the settlement of White families in the 
interior, where the climate is so temperate that Europeans could perform all the 
labour required in cultivating provisions, coffee, ginger, and the minor products ; 
the males would, in due time, form a valuable bedy of police ; they might occa- 
sionally be employed on sugar estates and other plantations, and afford a valuable 
example of industry to the apprentices and would pre-occupy those lands which, 
if left waste, would be resorted to by all the idle and dissolute of the negroes, 
when the period of absolute freedom arrives. 

The third Resolution states, that the island is too much impoverished to 
bear the cost of emigration, and prays that his Excellency the Governor be ad- 
dressed, imploring him to lay the case before the King, soliciting the aid of the 
mother country in this great emergency. 

Now we say, when documents like these stare us in the face, we are compell- 
ed to withhold our credulity, when the glowing pictures of negro industry and 
the bright visions of fortune and proserity are placed before us by adverse 
parties. Mr. Miller and Mr. Scott, who were among the leading individuals at 
the Trelawney meeting, are practical agriculturists, with an experience in the 
island of upwards of thirty years. 

We believe that a judicious system of emigration would be most salutary to 

the many parts of the West Indies, more especially Jamaica; but its success 
depends upon the mode in which the expedient is carried into effect. Certainly 
some of the efforts already made have not been wisely planned, but the system 
should not be condemned because it has been mismanaged. If emigration be 
conducted by importing, promiscuously, persons of unsettled habits and indif- 
ferent characters, and these are thrown upon the West India shores, without 
provision or protection, and left to follow their own vicious courses, it will prove 
a curse to the Colony; but if quiet, orderly, and respectable families, consist- 
ing of farmers, be introduced, and put upon good estates, and they follow the 
British system of husbandry, as has been practised at St. Kitts, then will the 
experiment succeed, and prove a lasting blessing. 
The article headed “ Recollections of the American Revolution,” in this day’s 
paper, will be perused with interest by must of our readers. The name affixed 
to the letter is a sufficient voucher for the authenticity of the incidents related, 
and the writer will rise still higher in the estimation of the reader by the perusal 
of the following note, which a clergyman, eminent for piety and learning, ad- 
dressed to us when kindly transmitting the narrative referred to. Such acts do 
honour to the human heart and we are always proud to record them. 

“To the Editor of the Albion,—In the course of a visit during the last win- 
ter in North Carolina, the following letter addressed to a relation, fell into my 
hands. !tis from the pen of a distinguished literary gentleman well known in 
that state, and I have thought that it contained matter which might prove in- 
teresting to your readers on both sides of the water. It is proper that I should 
add a fact, which the writer of the letter would be the last man to tell. It is 
this, he has erected a monument over the grave of the gallant officer of whom 
he speaks in the letter ; for though he is the son of one who bore a conspicuous 
part on the side of the colonies, and is therefore truly American in his feelings, 
yet he is also generous and high-minded, and knows how to honour the memory 
of a brave and gallant enemy.” “ Very respectfully, Yours.” 





Niblo’s beautiful gardens were opened on Wednesday, completely reno- 
vated, and in all the freshness of spring. A Concert was given, under the 
direction of Mr. Watson, when two or three new candidates for public 
favour appeared, viz.: Mrs. Watson, formerly Miss Wells, of the London 
Theatres ; a Mr. Archer, and Mr. Charles Horn, son of the composer. These 
performers were well received, and afforded much gratification to the audience. 
We shall speak of their respective merits hereafter. Mr. Horn sung a song 
composed by his father, which, we understand, will be published by Firth & 
Hall next week. The following are the words; they are the production of a 
native of New York, now no more :— 


NIAGARA. 
Wilmington, 23d April, 1781. Words by the late H. Clinch, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—It gives me great concern to undertake a task which is net only Roar, raging torrent—and thou mighty river 
a bitter renewal of my own grief, but must be a violent shock to an affectionate Dash thy white waves on the valley below ; 
parent. Frown ye dark mountains, and shadow for ever 

You have for your support the assistance of religion, good sense, and an ex- The deep rocky bed where the rude rapids flow. 
perience of the uncertainty of all human happiness. You have for your satis- The green sunny glade and the smooth flowing fountains, 
faction, that your son fell nobly in the cause of his country, honoured and la- Brighten the home of the coward and slave, 
mented by all his fellow soldiers, and that he lived a life of honour and virtue, The flood and the forest, the rock and the mountain, 
which must secure him everlasting happiness. When the keen sensibility of Rear on their bosom the free and the brave. 
the passions begins a little to subside, these considerations will give you real While pours thy broad wave like a torrent from heaven, 
comfort. . Each son thou shalt rear in the battle’s wild shock, 

That the Almighty will give you fortitude to bear this severest of trials, is the When the death speaking blast of the trumpet is given, 
constant wish of your companion in affliction, and most faithful servant, Shall charge like thy waters. or stand like thy rocks : 
Cornwattis. Though his roof be the pen and the ground be "| + gy 

* . Webster was opened in consequence of a suspicion of its Though he stride the rough mountain or toss on the foam, 
pee Tt te wo itinerant euateuiel, for oe purpose of procuring the He will strike fast and well on the field or the biilow, 
skeleton. In triumph Columbia '—for God and his home. 

Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 94 a 9} per cent. prem, 
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— 7 - see Mr. Hows, we understand, visits Toronto and Kingston on his way from Buf- 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 6, ith ocala ____ | falo to Montreal, and will, in the absence of a theatrical company, give readings 














— Mr. Hill, the celebrated performer of Yankee characters, is playing an en- 
gagement at the Park with much eclat. His long trip to the South and West 














In the absence of farther intelligence from Europe, we have extracted a | and pepinenr natn + py ne —— poe pd readings at 

portion of the principal political article in the last London Quarterly, and shall eer 

give the esis neat week. , ‘A Monk” is requested to examine our paper, when he will find it is already in 
By the John W. Cater from Jamaica, we have received Kingston papers to | the Quarto form. The re-insertion of the “ Lodger,” agreeably to his sugges- 

the l5ult. The Governor-General the Marquess of Sligo, had proceeded on | tion, 1s under consideration. 
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THE NEW EDITION OF TREMAINE. 
WITH A FEW WORDS ON ROUSSEAU. 

We are glad to see public attention recalled to this book by the appearance of 
this new and very elegant edition.* The noble and dignified lines of Dryden 
should have been printed on its title page :— 

Dim as the borrowed beams of moon and stars 
To lonely, weary, wandering travellers, 

Is Reason to the soul :—and as on high 

Those rolling fires discover but the sky, 

Not light as here; so Reason’s glimmering ray 
Was lent, not to assure our doubtful way, 

But guide us upward to a better day. 

And as those nightly tapers disappear, 

When day’s bright Lord ascends our hemisphere, 
So pale grows Reason at religion’s sight, 

So dies,—and so dissolves,—in supernatural light. 

This is music pealed from a glorious organ! How that last line lingers on 
the ear, before, like the image it presents, it dissolves and fades away ! 

Tremaine was written to prove to the doubter the truth and excellence of re- 
ligion—to turn the philosophy of theory into the nobler philosophy of practice— 
and to convince the languid and indifferent man of the necessity of actlon.— 
“ Whoever expects a novel,” said Mr. Ward (in his first edition),—startling 
somewhat unnecessarily the more lively and story-loving of his readers,—* will 
be disappointed. Variety and incident are equally wantiag—the author had al- 
most said interest, but that his own feelings forbade. Yet what can be expected 
from mere domestic oceurrences and conversations among three or four indi- 
viduals attached to one another in a remote corner of the kingdom ! There 1s, 
however, a history of mind as well as of heart, together with a manner of re- 
lating it, which those who like it at all will not quit. Some of the subjects, too, 
are of the very first consequence to the reason and the soul of man; and if it 
hould seem strange that these are mixed up with the history of a very sweet 
passion, and with one or two episodes approaching to down-right romauce ; if 
poetry and feeling peep out amid the gravest and, as some may think, the cold- | 
est discussions ; this only serves to show that reason and love are not such In- 
compatible things as they have been supposed.” This extract describes, to a 
certain extent, the mode in which what we have stated to be the objects of 
Tremaine are wrought out in the progress of the work. 

Its hero is well sustained. ‘The resources of his sensitive and over-refined | 
temper are fincly tracked, till they lodge themselves in utter disgust Discontent 
becomes his misery—indifference his misanthropy. And the worst of all haters 
of humanity is the indifferent man. Let us have a good lover or a good hater. 
Indifference alone is what we would avoid—the true curse of social intercourse 
—the destroyer of all sympathy and virtue 

Tremaine teaches us how to avoid this, and shows us what first taught him. 
With this portion of the book, however, we do not altogether agree. ‘There are 
many obviously false points in the character of Georgina; we would not have 
her play so didactic a part ; we would not have had her illustrate, with so lofty 
and religious 1 comment, Mrs. Peachum’s remark in the Beggar’s Opera— 

“* By keeping men off, you keep them on!” 

Tremaine mig) have been “ kept on,’ and the excellent purpose of his history 

might have been illustrated with equal force, without certain little active demon- 

strations on the part of the otherwise charming young lady. The image of her 

own faith and truth, quiet and self-relying, would have wrought the spell more 
powerfully. The divine example there, merely owned in the heart and conse- 
erated in the imagination, would have spoken more exquisite logic. | There are 

fine things, nevertheless, in their course of wooing :—when they disagree it 1s a 
very sweet and most musical discord, and she speaks now and then for herself 
very true and delicious words. Women talk and argue best, however, when 

they follow up the idea of what they love immediately before them : they should 

not look back or gaze forward : it is only by help of the present they know their | 
own minds exactly. We say this with all respect, and, in argument, would at 

all times advise them to trust to what they reeL. This is their best reason, and 

in that they are sure to play the most successful game. Fortunate gamblers in 

logic they will then be too, for when their stake is deepest they will be most 

sure of winning. Look at the livesand loves of what Mr. Hazlitt has called 

‘‘the prettiest little set of inartyrs and confessors on record ’—the women of 

the plays of Shakspeare 

One cannot avoid, in at all pursuing the train of thought into which the love 
story of Tremaine seduces us. recalling the memory of the lover in the new 
Eloisa. It is interesting to mark by what various paths genius can travel to its 
purpose. We have described that of ‘Tremaine. The story of St. Preux works 
out its object of good, extracts its soul of blessing from things evil, by showing, 
on the other hand, how the Infidel and the Christian may live in harmony toge- 
ther. Let us not say that this can do the bitter world no good, or freely and un- 
relentingly condemn the ill-direeted genius of Rousseau 

It was not altogether ill-directed ;—whatever the faults of that remarkable 
man may have been, whatever his mistakes of evil, we most seriously believe 
that his mere yearning after good has done the world a never-to-be-forgotten ser- 
vice. ‘Trace back, with thought, to their sources, his pride, his alleged ingrati- 
tude, and his madness,—and you feel this with singular impressiveness : deliver 
yourself up, without thought, to the delicious witchery of his sensibility and 
genius, and even there it cannot be forgotten. 

Let us not be thought going out of oir way, in a notice of ** The Man of 
Retinement,” to introduce this mention of Rousseau. Wherever anything is 
said of the victims of refinement, that name should be remembered. 
sacrificed himself at its altar. Is the reader surprised to hear this said of the 
sensual Rousseau ?—his surprise should cease. Rousseau was not sensual in 
the ordinary acceptation of the word. He was not voluptuous, except in so far 
as he longed for the love of all that was good and all that was beautiful. This 
jonging, which may at least do some service to the world, was fatal to himself. 
It became so sublimated in his breast, that every woman was a cruel disappoint- 
ment to hin. 


























































































































































Houtetots.” It is a just and necessary restriction of this, however, to add, that 
Madame D’Houtetot was indeed something, and might have answered the search 
of the enthusiast, but that she had already found a St. Preux in M. Saint Lam- 
bert. This was insurmountable, and again threw Rousseau back upon his misery. 
For the distinction lived strongly in him between the idol his imagination wor- 
shipped, and the rewards his passion longed for. He could not be satisfied with 
thinking a woman was an angel—she must needs be an angel while he thought 
her and felt her a woman. In vain did Rousseau appeal to Madame D'Houtetot 
with the more than natural eloquence of passion. 
the hopelessness of a love, for which in her own heart, filled with the image of 
St. Lambert, she felt there would never be the slightest return. 
love with him turned into bitter pain, and his refinement became his curse. His 
fate, however, would scarcely have been improved, by meeting a Georgina in- 
stead of a D’Houtetor. 

The story of Rousseau’s general sufferings throughout his life may be traced 
back, perhaps, to the characteristics of his childhood. ‘ I was timid and yield- 


fiery, proud, unconquerable in my passions.” 
he illustrated this further 
ter.’ Compare his life with these sayings, and carry the light of their joint 
example into such inquiries as are prosecuted in the book before us—* Tre- 
maine.” See how nature and the world are ever playing their game of cross 
purposes, and how often a character intended bythe one to be a hero, may be 
changed by the other into a coward. ‘The inquiry is a useful one 


Ata more advanced time of live, 


fond of what seems to be a riddle. We love to unravel a knotty point, and to 
study such subtle differences of feeling as may cal! forth at once both our ta- 
lents and our patience. Let us quit him, however, with a story which admits of 
no discussion, and which we owe to M. de Musset. At the very period of his 
life, when he was toiling the hardest to earn a subsistence, observing the strictest 
economy down to the minutest articles, dividing his daily modicum of small wine 
into equal portions for dinner and supper, and compelled to forego the pleasure 
of a friend at his table, because it was too scantily supplied, this very Rousseau 
was supporting an aged and infirm aant in Switzerland. Year after year passed 
with varying, but ever pressing fortune, yet her remittances never failed. A 
gentleman, travelling in her neighbourhood, heard of the circumstance and 
called upon her. 
have you seen my nephew’ Is it indeed true that he has no religion! our 
clergymen tell me that he is an impious man—but how can that be? It is through 
his kindness that | am now alive. Poor old woman as I am, above eighty years 
old, without him I should die, alone and not a soul near me, in a garret, of cold 
and hunger.”’ This was mentioned to Rousseau. “It is a debt,” he simply re- 
marked ; ‘she took charge of me when an orphan.” 

We return @ nos moutons, from our philosopher to our novel of philosophy— 
for as such “Tremaine” has been with truth classed: the philosophy, we 
should add, not of theory but observation. It was written to develope no sys- 
tem of fanciful excellence, but it brought the stores of a richly-cultivated mind, 
and of an observant experience, to bear upon a story of real life, fictitious only 
in narrative, and whose purpose was to display in practical colouring, and with 
an antidote beside them. many of those dangerous evils which lie too thickly all 
around us in the every day world. This is done in no dictatorial spirit, but with 
the helps of a light and tender narrative, which, while they enliven and interest 

















* Colburn’s Modern Novelists: (No.4), “ Tremaine, or the Man ef Refinement.” 














| his lordship should have made this 
| There are two worlds, as Evelyn drily remarks, the learned and the unlearned ; 


“From youth to age he went sighing through the world, out-} Monsieur, “Iam; for his dog, he 
doing the jest of Diogenes and his lantern, seeking some unattainable creature | jittle dog at ome.” 
—a Julia, a Clara, or a Sophia—and meeting with none but D’Epinays and D’- | and de cats, 





She could only weep over | 


And thus was | 


ing,”’ he said, speaking of himself at that period, *‘in my general conduct, but | 


‘1 am constitutionally bold. and of a timid charac- | 


With this we are warned te leave the character of the citizen of Geneva — | 
Nothing has been more discussed at various times than he has been, for we are | 


“* What, sir,” (these were the very words she used,) “and | 


THe Albion. 


the fancy, never derogate in the least from the deeper points brought forward for 
investigation. The theological learning displayed in * Tremaine” 1s remarka- 
bly extensive, and yet displayed with a modest and unobtrusive effect, whicia 
is to the last degree, emphatic and availing. Its graver purposes do not seem to 
interfere with its lighter and more fanciful characteristics ; and while, in its 
newest gloss of favour, some took to it with all the relish of an interesting fic- 
tion, others had been deeply affected with the importance of its truth, and were 
already impressing its perusal on their friends as the performance of a religious 
duty. This it is, if one may speak in Burke's phraseology, to mitigate philoso- 
phers into companions, and compel wisdom to submit to the soft collar of social 
esteem In our love and likeing forthe one, we can appreciate the benefits, 
without the restraints, of the other. A better project, with submission be it 
said, than is in any of my Lord Bolingbroke’s moral or philosophical observa- 
tions. We never regretted the harsh terms in which Mr. Ward condemns this 
writer. No man bas had such over-worthy admirers and such happy admiration 
as his lordship won by the advantages of his position, and other shallow and im- 
posing means. We will give a specimen of Mr. Ward’s mode of handling him. 
—_»\ Of his boasted learning I have already given a hint, though I mean not to 
undervalue it: considering his busy life, and the headlong passion, described by 
Chesterfield, with which he gave himself up to the most licentious pleasures, as 
well as to the toils of an ambition that was absolutely insane, his acquirements | 
were astonishing ; but they were notall that they appeared. I repeat, I believe | 
he had little or no Greek, if only because he does not quote that language ;— | 
which he would have been too proud to have done if he could. His opinion of | 
Herodotus, who according to him was a mere story teller, who even professed | 
no object but to amuse, is at variance with the judgment of all real scholars. 

But his lordship was a great gleaner; a great and adroit retailer of passages | 
which he well knew how to use. His memory (his chief gift) made that his 
own which belonged to other people. His quotations are as often the quotations | 
of quotations as original. He sometimes confesses the citation of a philoso- 
pher, or a tenet, from the logic of Port Royal. Cudworth, while he was 
actually criticising him, gave him much, nay most of what he had; and old 
Montaigne nota little. Thus, his discoveries were borrowed from preceding 
navigators; and their errors as well as knowledge were alike made his own. Im- 
mediate purpose was every thing. What most annoys us 1s the waste of his 
acquisitions. Affecting the fine gentleman, and to hold pedantry in contempt, 
he is himself the most sovereign of pedants’’ ‘This view is remarkably 
strengthened by a curious passage we met with the other day in ‘* Spence’s 
Anecdotes,’—a few words by Pope, meant to be eulogistic of his friend.— 
* Does Lord Bolingbroke understand Hebrew !”’ he is asked, *‘ No,’ Pope an- 
swers,— but he understands that sort of learning, and what is writ about it.’ Ag 
This amounts precisely to what Mr. Ward says ;—and it is very natural that 
‘sort of learning” carry him a great way. 


and the last the noble lord and scholar might, perhaps, at all times exceedingly 
astonish. He would never fail, we are sure, for the want of display : he would 
never lose a customer for want of exhibiting his goods. It is no severe com- 
parison to liken him in this respect to the very small capitalist, whose wares are 
always arranged to the best advantage, in the show window of lus shop, for 
passers by to admire. 

And yet, notwithstanding all this, we cannot help clinging with much attach- 
ment to the name and fame of my Lord Bolingbroke One of the finest 
geniuses of modern times, the author of ** Devereux,” would have fixed them 
for ever in our imaginations, had they not already secured an everlasting place 
there. But this in truth they had already secured. Pope is never to be thought 
of without his friend ; and it is certain, as Mr. Ward intimates, that in the midst 
of such turbulence as an ambition almost frantic produced in his life, vacare 
literts, (to use his favourite expression,) and to have addressed himself in se- 
clusion to subjects of such high import to the mind and heart of man, was alone 





June 6, 


ME: HAYNES announces to her friends and the public, her intention of com. 

mencing instruction in general Fancy work, Oriental Tinting, &c., at her 

eee 62 Spring-st., near Broadway, on Tuesdays and Fridays, from 9 til! 12 
Vi. 


June 6. 
OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, No. €83 Broad. 
way, corner of Amity street, N. Y.—Mrs. Coley begs to announce to the public 
her intention of commencing the duties of her Seminary the first week in May. 

The situation she has chosen is pre-eminently healthful and elegible, and she re. 
spectfully solicits public favour, trusting by a sedulous and anxious attention to her 
pupils, to insure their improvement, and to merit the confidence and approbation of 
their parents. ; 

The French language will be constantly spoken. Mrs. Coley will give lessons in 
Drawing every Saturday morning, to such Young Ladies (not her pupils) as may be 
desirous of acquiring that accomplishment. 

In order to obviate the necessity which frequently devolves on the parents of the 
Day Scholars in having to supermtend their lessons, Mrs. Coley has determined to 
devote each aficrnoon, for the purpose ef preparing their lessons for the following day 

Reference may be made to the following Clergymen and Gentlemen: F 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, John Laurie, Esq. Rev. Dr. Phillips, 

Rev. Dr. Berrian, Stewart Brown, Esq. Rev. Erskine Mason, 
Rey. Dr. Lyell, J. Kearney Rogers, M.D. Henry Wreaks, Esq. 
Richard J. Tucker, Esq. Robert Hogan, Esq. John S. Bartlett, M.D. 
George Laurie, Esq. Redwood Fisher, Esq. 


NGLISH LAW AGENCY.--J. COOK, Attorney at Law, 46 John Stree) 
New York, having appointed respectable Law Agents in London, he can Insti. 
tute and carry on Professional Business with effect in any partof England, either in 








| relation to claims or the Sale of Estates and Property. 


J. Cook having heretofore practised in the Courts of King’s Bench and the other 
Cominon Law Courts at Westminster, is well acquainted with the English forms in 
Conveyancing and the making out of Titles to Real Estates there, and also with the 
requisite mode of Execution of Conveyances, Deeds and other Instruments, exe. 
cuted by parties in the United States to be used in England, and with the forms of 


| Affidavits to hold to bail and in proof of claims under Commission of Bankruptcy, 


Legacy, Receipts, Powers of Attorney, Wills relating to property in England, and 
the Execution thereof and other Documents to be there carried into effect. Persons 
in the United States requiring such services may save much unnecessary delay by ap- 
plying as above. All letters to be post paid. Aug. 9.-lyeow 
INNEAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERIES, Flushing, Long 
Island. Wm. Prince & Sons, Proprietors: 

Orders sent direct, per mail, will be executed with the utmost dispatch, and the 
packages delivered or shipped precisely as directed. The following Catalogues, with 
greatly reduced prices, are distributed gratis :— 

A Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Plants. 

A Catalogue of Double Dahlias and Bulbous Flowers. 

A Catalogue of Garden, Agricultural, and Flower Seeds. 

The whole comprising the largest collection in America. 

Catalogues may be obtained of SWORDS, STANFORD & CO. 152 Broadway - 
and CHARLES GOFF, No. 164 Maiden-lane. [March 21. ' 


WENO FOREIGN AGRICULTURISTS.—For Sale, Fifty fine Farms, situated 
in the counties of Oneida, Herkimer, Madison, and Oswego, New-York, which 
offer great inducements to foreign agriculturists, as those farms are all in a high 
state of cultivation, with all the necessary dwelling houses and offices attached to 
each farm, and in the immediate vicinity of the Erie, Oswego, and Chenango cana!s 
—for depth of soil they are unsurpassed by any lands in America. A part of the 
purchase money will be required and the residue to be paid by instalments annually, 
Iso a splendid country seat, for a gentleman of fortune, within one mile of the 
city of Utica, with a domain in the European style. 
For further particulars apply to John Hogan, Esq., Attorney and Councillor at 
Law, Utica, N. Y., and refers to 
J. B. WatstEiy, Esq., 97 Maiden Lane, 
Rosert SHARP, Esq., 88 Hudson street, N. York. 


New York, May, 1835. 
HE undersigned, having entered into the General Auction and Commission 
Business, under the firm of * IRVING, EMBREE & CO.” offer their services 
to their friends and the public. They will give their best attention to all business 
committed to their charge, especially to Sales ot Real of Leasehold Estate, whether 
by Auction or private contract ; and will, at all times, endeavour to give satisfaction 
to those who may favour them with their commands. 








Dec. 13-6m.] 








a considerable praise. Besides, there is a great deal that is uncommonly er- 
gagiag in his lordship’s mode of retirement. We like his classical christening 
of Dawley as his * Farin.” We think of Cicero. The affectation of the 
rakes and forks, and other iural emblems painted over it, is not, perhaps, so 


pleasant,—but we recover perfect good humour and happy taste as our eyes fall | 
We will | 
not inquire too curiously whether he is indeed sutiiciently happy.—Look out be- 


on the inscription over the hall,—** Satis beatus ruris honoribus.” 


yond now into those fields, and see what is going on there! There are two 
persons present : one is writing between two hay-cocks,—that is Alexander 
ope. The other is running after his cart, and viewing a rainy sky with all a 
farmer’s anxiety,—that is Henry St. John, vulgarly called Lord Bolingbroke. 


Ah! it is impossible not to surrender oneself to the immediate fascination of | 


such scenes as these—it would be scarcely wise to seek to be dispossessed of the 
associations which they must lastingly bear. 

May the re-perusal of * Tremaine” 
places of thought as it has seduced us. 


the present ume, and in its present new and most agreeable shape, may be pro- | 


ductive of great good—of good intinitely beyond the temporary gratification of 
one’s interest or humour, in its more ordinary resources as a novel. 
who may not have been before acquainted with it, we have, perhaps, said suffi- 
cient to pique a better feeling than mere curivsity. 
single word in its behalf to the more numerous class of readers who are already 
familiar with its high order of merit, and do not need to be told of its exceeding 
value, as a book of frequent reference,—a table-book, in fact, of observation and 
thinking. —New Monthly Magasine. 


Rousseau | 


* Spence’s Anecdotes by Malone, p. 165. 


Vavicties. 


French-English —A French gentleman was one day caressing a dog, when an 
English friend remarked that he seemed very fond of it :—** Y-a-a-s,”’ answered 
brings to my recollection, my own ver pretty 
— You love dogs then!”’—* O y-a-a-s! I love de dogs, 
de ‘osses, and de asses ; and in sort, I do love everything dat is— 
beastly.” 


as a pattern 
single point. 
tailor had not made a fob.‘ Why (said the knight of the thimble) I thought it 
was not necessary, as I found the duplicate of your watch in your old trousers 
pocket.” 

| 4 TEMPLE TO FRIENDSHIP. 


The trousers were made according to direction, except in one 


La Statue a’ Amitié. 

A Temple to Friendship, said Laura enchanted, 
I'll build in this garden—the thought is divine ! 
Her temple was built, and she now only wanted 
An unage of Friendship to place on the shrine. 
She flew to a sculptor, who set down before her 
A Friendship, the fairest his art could invent, 
But so cold and so dull, that the youthful adorer 
Saw plainly this was not the idol she meant. 


Oh! never, she cried, could I think of enshrining 

An image whose looks are so joyless and dim! 

But yon little god, upon roses reclining, 

We'll make, if you please, sir, a Friendship of him. 
So the bargain was struck; with the little god laden 
She joyfully flew to her shrine in the grove : 
Farewell, said the sculptor, you’re not the first maiden 
Who came but for Friendship, and took away Love. 

Curious Anecdote. —Some time after the execution of the priests, there was 
much drunkenness prevailed among the troops, and, as they had very little money, 
it could not be accounted for, until a grenadier of the 8th was brought toa court- 
martial. On his sentence being read, Sir F. Stovin said he would forgive him, 
if he told the cause of the drunkenness, when the following laughable story came 
' out :—He had purchased a quantity of rope, of the size used at the executions, 

and sold it for a quarter-dollar an inch to the deluded natives, as relics of the 
ropes which had hung their priests!—Colonel Cadell’s Services of the 28th 
Reciment. 

A gentleman travelling in the interior of Brazil put up for a night at a farm- 
house, furnished in the primitive style of the country ; but on the table, in com- 
pany with a long tallow candle, were placed a handsome pair of plated snuffers 
and its stand, which he had received as a present from Rio de Janeiro. ‘* What 
conveniences you invent in Europe,” said the Brazilian to his guest : “before I 

| received this present, I used, after taking off the candle snuff, to throw it about 
the floor, or perchance on the bench where I was sitting, or over my clothes— 
but now—mark the difference!” So saying, he pinched off the long snuff be- 
tween his thumb and finger, put it carefully into the snuffers, and closed them 

| up with a look of triumph at his highly amused spectator.—New Monthly Ma- 
gazine. 

| 

| be Solicitor General of Upper Canada is desirous of engaging a governess for 

two daughters of the age of 12 and 15 years. Ability to complete an English 

| education in all its usual branches, and to instruct in French and Music, are of course 











| indispensable requisites in any lady applying for the situation. libers i 
| be given and unexceptionable reborences remsired. oF ees 
a 7 to the Solicitor General, Toronto, Upper Canada. 
une 6-1t. 


conduct the reader into as many pleasant | 
We are very sure that its appearance at | 
To those | 


It is unnecessary to add a | 


The Duplicate.—A certain eminent individual ordered a pair of trousers from | 
his tailor the other day, with a strict injunction that they should be made ina | 
particular way ; and fearing that the tailor should not do so, he sent another pair | 


The gentleman expressed his satisfaction, but observed that the | 


They likewise offer their services in procuring investments of Funds, or Loans upon 
Real or Leasehold Estate, and in effecting Exchanges of Property in town or 
country. 

Their offices are at No. 21 Wall street, 


age, they remain, &c., ’ 
LAWRENCE E, EMBREE, 
[May 16.—6m.] SANDERS IRVING. 
VNHE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diploma of the Ameri- 
| can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superior methods 
of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery 
---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 5 
| Chamber-st., N. Y. (Jan. 10.-ly. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Respectfully soliciting a share of patron- 
EBENR. IRVING 











' Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
| ; Vew York. Liverpool, 
Caledonia, Graham, [{Jan. 1, May |, Sept.1,/Feb. #6,Junel6,Oct,16, 
Roscoe, Delano, - 8 * 6,.% Se ay % Geers, 
Hibernia, Wilson, © 16, ** 16, ** 16,)Mar. 1,July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, Allen, 7. 2 @ oe Se i eG, 
pereeee |Marshall, |Feb. 1, June l, Oct. 1,) “* 16, ** 16, “ 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, aE SS oe oe oe 
Columbus, Cobb, “16, ** 16, ** 16,)April1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, Holdrege, “26, * 26,-* 2h * “Ge @ 4, * 6 


South America, a 16, yo 2 16, 


Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov. 1, " 

Napoleon, |Smith, -~ & © §& * Bo Oe oe ee, 

| Britannia, |Waite, ‘© 16, ** 16, ‘* 16,)May 1,Sept.1,Jan. 1, 

England, Maxwell, | 24, * 24, % 2g) # gi se “gia” g! 

| Orpheus, \Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dee.1,] ** 16, ** 16, ** 16, 

| Independence, Nye, “8, 8 % Bt 24, ag, 24 
North Amer*ca, Dixey, ** 16, 








orth , “* 16, ‘ 16,|Jume 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian » * 6 “oe | * em. G, 

_ These ships are all of the firstclass, commanded by men of character and expe- 
| rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
| kind. The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
| of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors, or $120, without wines, 
| &c.—Passengers paying the last mentioned sum, can be supplied by the steward at 
| the printed rates which will be furnished on board. 

Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless edanler bills of lading are signed therefor. 
| Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe,Seuth America, Bri- 

tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool, 
| : GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
Consignees ef ships Sheffield, United States, England, and Virginian, 
WOOD & TRIMBLE and 8S. HICKS & SON,N. Y. 
Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 
NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
‘The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the number of their snips, 
will hereafter despatch one of them from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, 


and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the 
| year, viz :— 























Ships. Masters. \Days of Sailing from|Days of Sailing from 
, ‘ew- York London. Portsmouth. 
President, George Moore, April 20, June 7, June 10, 
Samson, D. Chadwick, | May 1, > it “ 20, 
Toronto, R, Griswold, | o 4, * » July 1, 
Ontario, —_, “ July 7 = 
Westminster, H.L.Champlin’ June 1, a oo 3, 
New Ship Wm. S. Sebor,| * 40, «27, Avg. i, 
Montreal, C.H. Champlin) * 20, Aug. 7, 6° 
Canada, Thos. Britton, July 1, = “ 20, 
New Ship —, " “ 271,  Sept.J, 
Hannibal, F. H. Hebard, we." Sept. 7; “10, 
| Philadelphia, |E. E. Morgan, Aug. |, we “ 20, 
President, [George Moore, =. %, “27, Oct. |, 


| These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, and are commanded 
| by abie and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
| Stores, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage outward, is now 
fixed at $140, including Wines and Liquors, or $:20 without Wines, &c. Passengers 
paying the last menticned price, canbe supplied by the steward at the printed rates, 
which will be furnished on board. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets 
| will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular 
Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Fron street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co.,No. 19 Coleman street, London. 
N. B. Steamboats run daily from Portsmouth (where these packets stop to land and 
receive passengers) to the Continent and to different parts of England. 








> A A © PAC Ss. 

Ships. Masters. { Days ¥, Suies from | Days of Sarling from 

4 ‘ew- York, aure. 
Utica, epeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1,Sept. 1,{Feb.24, June 24, Oct.24, 
| Formosa, W.B.Orne, “ 8, April24, Aug.16,) * 16, * 8, “ 1; 
| Francois Ist, J.Casttoff. | “ 16,May 8, “ 24,]Mar. 1, “ 16, “* 8 
Normandie, W.W.Pell,| “24, “ 16,Sept. 8) ** 8, July 1, “ 16, 
Chs. Carroll, W. Lee Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,{ “ 24, ** 24, Nov.24, 
Charlemagne, |Richardson,| ‘* 8, May 24, Sept.i6, ~ iio Me of 
| Silvie De Grasse,)Weiderholdt] ‘** 16, June 8, “ 24,|April 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
Polan ’ TAnthony, i 24, ** 16, Oct. 8 °* 8, Aug. - 
Erie, J.Funk, |Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1,] ‘* 24, * 24, Dec.24, 
Albany, Hawkins, 8, June 24, Oct. 16,) ** 16, * 8 “* |» 
Havre, C.Stoddard,| ** 16, July 8, Nov.244May 1, “ 16, Jan. &; 
Sully, C.A.Forbes| “ 24, “ 16,Dec. 8 “* 8, Sept. 1, a yaee 
France, C. Funk, April 1, Aug. eS ae a 24, 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,| ‘* 8, July 24, “* 16, “ 16, ‘ 8, Feb. |s 
one, J. Rockett, | “ 16, Aug. 8, “* 24,)June 1, “ 16, “ °s 











, 

These are all vesselsofthe first class and ably commanded, with elegant accomm0- 
dations for passengers, comprising allthat may be required for comfort and conve- 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goodsfsent to either of the 
subseibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges except 
the expenses actually incurred. . 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wallst. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 
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